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Utilizing Nature’s Power 


LECTRICAL energy generated by water 

power has grown to be one of our greatest 
natural resources—and we have only begun to 
reach its possibilities. It mines and refines our 
ores, turns the wheels of industry, drives our 
street cars and lights our cities and towns. The 
power obtained from Nature saves many million 
tons of coal every year. 
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and better electrical apparatus necessary for high-voltage 
transmission. Then ingenicus devices were invented 
to insure protection against lightning, short-circuits, etc., 
which cause damage and interrupt the service. And now 
all over the country a network of wires begins to appear, 
carrying the magic power. 


The General Electric Company, with its many years’ 
experience, has played a great part in hydro-electric 
development. By sucessfully co-ordinating the inventive 
genius of the company and its engineering and manu- 
facturing abilities, it has accomplished some of the 
greatest achievements in the production and application 
of electrical energy. 


The old mill wheel of yesterday has gone. Today the 
forces of immense volumes of water are harnessed and 
sent miles away to supply the needs of industry and 
business and the comforts of the home. 
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Are you giving 
your college of agriculture all the 


chances it should have to be of 
service to you? 


Are you telling 


your problems to the college, through 
your county agent or directly to spec- 
ialists at the college? 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 
exists largely to help you solve your 
problems. When you submit them 
to the college you are likely to help 
yourself, to help the workers at the 
college, and to help other farmers 
who have the same problems. 


Just address your query to the 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It’s getting to be a pretty big place, 
but your letter will reach the right per- 
son, whether you want to know about 
feeds, soils, chickens, pigs, cooking, 
bugs, milk, flowers, alfalfa, woodlots, 
clothes, shrubbery, oat smut, accounts, 
or silos. Besides, it has publications on 
these and other subjects. They may 
help you start a reference library of 
your own. 


=O 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Baseball 


At times we have doubted whether baseball 
weather would get here before college closed 
but we prepared with a good stock as usual. 
The stock is ready. We sell standard makes. 














Tennis 








There are new models in the “Lee” rackets 
this year but the popular number will be as 








before. “Lee” rackets have always given 








satisfaction. Buy at the Co-op. as usual. 






Cameras 


Spring is a seven-day-a-week camera season. 





The Sunday walks are not complete without 











a camera. Take pictures of your friends 





and, of the glens and streams. A geological 





survey sheet will show you the places. 







Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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State College of Agriculture and State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Affiliate 


BY A. R. MANN 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture 


the affiliation recently effected be- 
tween the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. The formal act of affiliation 
is the consummation of a discussion be- 
tween the institutions running back for 
several years. The bond that has been 
established did not involve legislative 
authorization, but has been effected on 
the basis of the powers which the auth- 
orities of the two institutions now have 
under the law. On February 14 the 
Committee on General Administration 
of the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity took the following action: 
“RESOLVED: that the acceptance 
by members of the staff of the College 
of Agriculture of appointments to the 
staff of the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, without pay 
and without required duties, is hereby 
approved, the members of the staff so 
appointed to be those mutually agreed 
upon by the Director of the Station 
and the Dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture. 
“RESOLVED: that the President is 
hereby authorized to nominate for ap- 
pointment to the staff of the New York 


N NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 


State College of Agriculture such mem- 
bers of the staff of the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, without 
pay and without required duties, as may 
be mutually agreed upon by the Direc- 
tor of the Station and the Dean of the 
College of Agriculture.” 


Similar action had been taken by the 
Board of Control of the State Experi- 
ment Station a short time before. 

It will be seen that under the new 
arrangement each of the _ institutions 
will maintain its present organization 
and functions, but that the affiliation 
will make possible an exchange of work 
and workers between the two institu- 
tions. No additional expense to the 
State is involved and there is no change 
in the status of the men affected in 
their respective institutions. 

For some time the farmers of the 
State have realized that the College and 
the Station have much in common and 
at times are pursuing closely similar 
lines of work. The Station has devoted 
its energies chiefly to research, tho it 
has also been called upon to do not a 
little extension work. The College of 
Agriculture on the other hand has de- 
voted its energies chiefly to teaching 
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and extension, but under the law it has 
also done a large amount of investiga- 
tional work. The similarity of work 
has never involved difficulty between the 
institutions and the relations have been 
notably harmonious and cordial. 

Thru the affiliation it will be possible 
for workers at the College of Agriculture 
to have access to the materials and lab- 
oratories at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva and the investigators at 
the Station can take advantage of the fa- 
cilities at Ithaca. The new arrange- 
ment will promote conferences between 
the workers at the two institutions, re- 
sulting both in a better mutual under- 
standing of the work in progress at the 
two places and the removal of the like- 
lihood of any unnecessary overlapping. 

Furthermore, the workers at Geneva 
will be free to utilize, so far as may be 
helpful, the extension organization of 
the College. It is expected also that 
members of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion may offer occasional lectures on 
their investigations to the more ad- 
vanced students at Ithaca. 

A still greater advantage will perhaps 
lie in the fact that it is anticipated that 
graduate students registered in the Uni- 
versity will be able, when the nature 
of their work calls for it, to spend some 
time at Geneva taking advantage of the 
facilities there offered, and also that the 
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young men on the station staff at Gen- 
eva may be able to register for advanced 
degrees in the University and do part 
of their work, for which academic credit 
will be allowed, at the State Experiment 
Station. 

The members of the State Experiment 
Station staff who have been appointed 
to professorships in the College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University are: Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, professor of pomology; 
Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, professor of dairy 
chemistry; F. C. Stewart, professor of 
plant pathology; P. J. Parrott, professor 
of entomology; Dr. R. S. Breed, profes- 
sor of dairy bacteriology; B. J. Ander- 
son, professor of animal nutrition; R. 
C. Collison, professor of soil technology; 
Dr. W. H. Jordan, professor of animal 
nutrition. 

Members of the State College who 
have been apointed to places on the 
staff of the Experiment Station are: Dr. 
T. L. Lyon, chemist in Division of Agro- 
nomy; Dr. R. A. Emerson, geneticist, 
Division of Horticulture; W. H. Chand- 
ler, pomologist, Division of Horticulture; 
W. A. Stocking, bacteriologist, Division 
of Bacteriology; Dr. L. A. Maynard, bio- 
chemist, Division of Bio-Chemistry; G. 
W. Herrick, entomologist, Division of 
Entomology; Dr. Donald Reddick, botan- 
ist, Division of Botany; A. R. Mann, 
Agricultural Economics. 


Fragment 


From “Everyday” 


By Hugh Jones 


Sometimes, you stars, I think you do us ill 
To beckon us with beauty, and to fill 


Our 


little hearts so greatly. 
Save for a touch of starshine in the blood! 


Man’s but mud, 








From Army Camp to Dairy Farm 


A New Agriculture in Mesopotamia 


BY DUANE SPENCER HATCH ‘15 


Formerly with the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 


UD, artillery, machine guns, mules, 
cavalry, both British and Indian 
infantry, barbed wire entangle- 


ments, supply stores and more mud, con- 
stituted the conglomerate picture I saw 


Here were several hundred milch cows— 
good looking cows too, all of them of the 
Sind breed from North India. This 
breed has in general not quite so pro- 
nounced a hump on the shoulder as 





“He's a budmash from Blighty.” 
to cross with the 


One 


when I first looked out across the plain 
from the left bank of the Central Tigris. 

Then I was away up the line for a 
bit, and coming back, I stood on the op- 
posite bank and looked across the river. 
What were those buildings going up on 
the “old camp ground?” I rode my horse 
down the canal, across the pontoon 
bridge, and then up thru the barbed wire 
entanglements. What are all these ani- 
mals? Not transport camels—no, dairy 
cows; in the twinkling of an eye so to 
speak, the camp ground has become a 
government dairy farm; the barbed wire 
entanglements have become farm fences. 


of the 


Ayreshire bulls brought out from England 


Eastern cattle 


most Indian breeds; this makes them 
more closely resemble in looks our own 
European cattle. 

The bulls are splendid fellows. On 
the farms they work daily on the carts 
or the plows. They are big and mus- 
cular, exhibiting a bit more life and 
speed than the ordinary Eastern ox. 
Several English bulls have already been 
brought out to cross with the native cat- 
tle. Some of these very soon died with 
the heat; others succumbed to disease; 
but the survivors are as fit as a fiddle. 
When I asked an Indian soldier-keeper 
to lead one of them out to be photo- 
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graphed, he said “He’s a budmash from 
Blighty” that is “an ugly brute from 
England.” However, the Indian man- 
aged him in state-fair style. 

Are we back in the Chicago stock 
yards? Truly it reminds one of them, 


these yards of hundreds of young ani- 


: Nes o. 
F a 
A milch cow of Sind breed from 
North India 

mals being grown into dairy cows. They 
are graded into herds according to age, 
and kept in separate yards. These 
ealves are half breeds with European 
fathers and Sind mothers. As yet the 
government dairy farm cattle are little 
pastured. They are yard fed with fod- 
der from near-by grass farms. In the 
grey light of the morning, the Indian 
keepers have finished the milking and 
can be seen starting their herds out for 
a “walk,” three hours exercise over the 
barren and as yet unirrigated plains. 
The rest of the day until evening they 
must be kept quiet under the farm sheds, 
shaded from the tropical sun. 

A soldier engineer shows us thru 
the pasteurizing, separating, and butter- 
making plant. On many of the larger 
government farms, such a plant may be 
found, a plant full-fledged with up-to- 
date, well set, smooth running ma- 
chinery, many pieces of apparatus, the 
same familiar makes we used to work 
with at the agricultural college and on 
the dairy farms in the States. These 
plants are now run by oil fuel from the 
Persian oil wells, a single plant burn- 
ing as high as two hundred gallons a 
day. The milk tests exactly three per 
cent butter fat. Every quart of milk 
goes to the military hospitals, but not 
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until all above three per cent butter fat 
has been taken out. 

For richness of milk, the Sind cows 
have even our proud Jerseys beaten; 
they rival the Indian buffalo. Their 
milk tests five to eight per cent. The 
New York State Milk Law that “you 
shall add nothing to, and take nothing 
away,” does not hold here. By taking 
away from three to five per cent for 
butter, these cows have been able to 
supply the sick and wounded with both 
milk and butter. 

An interesting feature connected with 
the dairy farm is its contract milk. A 
government boat runs nightly to pick up 
milk from Arab farmers living up and 
down the river. Other farmers deliver 
their milk at the farms, bringing it by 
river in long, narrow, heavy paddle 
canoes, called mashoofs. This is one of 
the places where the government farm 
and native farmer are beginning to join 
hands for mutual profit. 


The Arab farmer arriving at the milk 
station with his load of milk 
The broad and well founded agricul- 
tural plan now in operation looks not 
only to the present but to the future. 
It includes a gigantic irrigation scheme 
which will make the fertile, alluvial 
desert soil give up its priceless treasure. 
It aims at feeding and nursing back to 
flesh the thousands of refugees who have 
finally escaped or been delivered from the 
Turk. The plan helps the native to ir- 
rigate and till his lands. It puts good 
seeds in his hands; encourages him to 
plant more acres; to cultivate them 
better and more intelligently. It as- 
(Continued on page 412) 





Good Milk that Tests Too Acid 


A Source of Dissatisfaction between Producer and Purchaser 


BY H. C. TROY 


Professor of Dairy Industry, Cornell University 


products it is practically impossible at 

present to succéssfully use milk con- 
taining any appreciable amount of lactic 
acid. This fact has caused condensaries 
and evaporated milk plants to apply acid 
tests to detect unsatisfactory milk. 

The test commonly used consists in 
adding to a definite measured amount 
of the milk a few drops of a substance 
known as an “indicator.” This sub- 
stance is colorless in acid solutions but 
gives a pink color to alkaline solutions. 
After adding the indicator, a dilute alk- 
aline solution is run into the milk from 
a graduated glass tube until enough has 
been added to neutralize the acid and 
leave a small excess of alkali. The ex- 
cess is shown at once by the indicator 
changing to a permanent pink color. The 
acidity of the milk is then estimated by 
noting on the graduated tube the volume 
of alkaline solution used. 

All milk when freshly drawn from the 
udder contains substances that act like 
acid. This acid property of fresh milk 
is known as the “apparent acidity”, to 
distinguish it from the real acidity that 
usually develops several hours after the 
milk has been drawn from the udder, 
from the action of bacteria on the milk 
sugar. 

As the acid test does not distinguish 
between the apparent and real acidity, 
when real acidity is present an allow- 
ance must be made for the apparent 
acidity. Milk receiving plants applying 
the test have placed this allowance at 
eighteen hundredths per cent calculated 
as lactic acid. Milk showing a higher 
percentage has been rejected. As the 
producers are usually not prepared to 
dispose of the milk for other purposes 
it becomes a total loss. 

Investigation has shown that the ap- 
parent acidity of fresh sweet milk from 


[: the manufacture of concentrated milk 


different herds may vary between ten 
hundredths per cent and twenty-four 
hundredths per cent, altho it is usually 
less than eighteen hundredths per cent. 
Since milk from some herds at times 
may normally show more than eighteen 
hundredths per cent apparent acidity, an 
arbitrary limit of that amount as en- 
forced at milk concentrating plants, is 
too low to admit all perfectly wholesome 
milk. Also, no experimental data have 
been published to indicate that milk con- 
taining more than eighteen hundredths 
per cent apparent acidity is harmful 
when manufactured into evaporated or 
condensed milk. 

The difficulty arises because the acid 
test does not distinguish between appar- 
ent and real acidity. It allows milk to 
pass that contains eighteen hundredths 
per cent of real acidity, that is objec- 
tionable, if the apparent acidity of the 
milk is about twelve hundredths per 
cent, but it rejects milk that contains 
no real acidity when the harmless ap- 
parent acidity is as high as eighteen 
hundredths per cent. 

This has been the cause of much dis- 
satisfaction to milk producers. In some 
instances they were led to believe that 
something was wrong with their cows 
when the herds were perfectly normal. 
They were advised by inspectors to give 
the cows medicine to correct the condi- 
tion and to resort to other remedies. 
Such instruction should not be followed 
except on the advice of a properly ac- 
credited veterinarian. 

Attempts have been made to develop 
an acid test that will distinguish be- 
tween the apparent and the real acidity, 
but none has been devised as yet that 
works satisfactorily. If such a test is 
developed it will not relieve milk pro- 
ducers of vigilance in their efforts to 
produce milk of high sanitary quality.- 
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sterlizing all milk utensils 
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They must continue to practice clean 
methods of milking, thoroly cleaning and 
(especially 
milk cans), and cooling the milk as soon 


Better Alfalfa Varieties for New York 
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as possible after it is drawn from the 
udder to a temperature below fifty de- 
grees Farenheit. Let “clean and cold” 
be the watch word for milk producers. 


Variegated Strains Yield More Hay to the Acre 


terest in the so-called hardy var- 

ieties of alfalfa in New York State. 
These varieties are characterized by hav- 
ing branched root systems, recessive 
crowns, and bearing flowers of various 
shades of green, purple, yellow, or var- 
iegated. In contrast to these characters 
common alfalfa has tap roots, exposed 
crowns, and purple flowers. 

Demonstrations carried on with many 
different strains of alfalfa in various 
parts of New York indicate that several 
varieties of the variegated type, Grimm, 
Baltic, and Ontario Variegated, are us- 
ually superior to common alfalfa. In 
the summer of 1918, observations were 
made on a large number of alfalfa varie- 
ties seeded in 1915. If it is borne in 
mind that these observations were 
made three years after seeding, the re- 
sults secured would appear to have spec- 
ial significance. In the first cutting it 
was found that the variegated varieties, 
Baltic, Grimm, and Ontario Variegated 
greatly exceeded common alfalfa in 
yield of hay. The stands of the varie- 
gated varieties were uniformly thicker 
and weeds in these plots were not in 
evidence. Observations of a like nature 
were secured when the second and third 
cuttings were made. 

In the summer of 1919, seven alfalfa 
variety demonstrations were held in Es- 
sex County. Each of these demonstra- 
tions included eleven strains, six varie- 


F several years there has been in- 


BY JOHN H, BARRON 


Assistant Extension Professor of Farm Crops, Cornell University 


gated and five common. At the first 
cutting, variegated strains took the first 
four places. When the second cutting 
was made, variegated strains filled the 
first three places in each test. 

In Madison County observations of a 
similar nature have been made on alfalfa 
demonstration plots during both 1918 
and 1919. The results of the first cut- 
ting in 1918, where three tons of lime- 
stone to the acre had been used, showed 
9.4 tons green weight of variegated al- 
falfa to the acre and 4.7 tons green 
weight of common alfalfa; for the second 
plot in 1919, the yields for the first 
cutting were 10.24 tons green weight to 
the acre of variegated and 1.4 tons green 
weight of common alfalfa for the second 
cutting, 4.25 tons green weight to the 
acre of the variegated variety, and 2.25 
tons green weight to the acre of common 
alfalfa. 

Many miscellaneous observations agree 
with these results. Asa rule, variegated 
alfalfa proves superior to common al- 
falfa in New York, and the more ad- 
verse the conditions, the greater is the 
superiority of the variegated varieties. 

Grimm, Baltic, and Ontario Varie- 
gated have given the best results in 
these studies. As the commercial supply 


of seed for Baltic and Ontario Varie- 
gated is limited and the price high, most 
attention has been given to the Grimm 
available in 


variety, which is large 












_—— bY 


Common alfalfa in the right hand; hardy alfalfa in the left, from two year old 
stand in Ontario County 


quantities and at quite reasonable prices. 


Those who are interested in trying 
Grimm or either of the other varieties 
should use care in purchasing their seed, 
as much common seed is sold at the 
prices quoted for the hardy variegated 


types. Purchasers should buy only from 
sources authenticated by the experiment 
stations in the north-western states, or 
only after consulting their county 
agents about local sources, thus making 
sure of the hardy variegated variety. 
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EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 





in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 


RGED by potato growers from 
| | Long Island and New Jersey, I 
began making a business of seed 


potato production in the spring of 1914. 
Climate, altitude, and soil conditions 









were all favorable for success, but a poor 
location proved a stumbling block from 
the first. Our one hundred and seventy- 
five acre farm is four or five miles from 
a railroad station. The roads are poor, 
and there are some very long steep hills, 
so that the expense of hauling the crop 
to market and bringing fertilizer to the 
farm is considerable. Nevertheless, I 
feel that I have achieved very fair 
success. 

I started with the tuber unit system 
so as to produce seed for my own plant- 
ing. This method consists in selecting 
tubers of proper size to cut into four 
pieces and planting them in four con- 





Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 


IX. Producing for Producers 


A Story of Success with Seed Potatoes 
BY W. S. WHITE 
Cadyville, N. Y. 


Hand digging eliminates all inferior and weak hills 


secutive hills. The 
growth of these related hills was re- 
markable. Every time one exceptionally 
good hill was found, three more were 
sure to follow. The same was true of 


similarity in the 





the poor ones. 


Reserving the good hills 
and rigidly culling out the poor ones has 
put me on the road to being a successful 
seed potato raiser more than any other 
single thing. 

I like to plant in check rows, cultivate 


both ways, and dig by hand. In this way 
all inferior and weak hills are eliminated, 
and a man can be sure of just what 
type of hills his seed came from. I have 


followed this practice from the very be- 
ginning, and the fact that the last dig- 
ging showed less hills to be eliminated 
than ever before indicate that it was 
well worth all the labor and trouble it 
took. 












PRODUCING FOR PRODUCERS 


We are not troubled to any extent by 
the late blight or the Colorado beetle 
and need do very little spraying. Be- 
fore planting, however, I treat the seed 
with corrosive sublimate, using four 
ounces to thirty gallons of water. I 
have found it convenient to use three 
barrels. Two of them have a hole bored 
in the bottom and a plug is fitted in the 
hole. These barrels are placed on a bench 
high enough above the ground to allow 
a pail or bucket to be placed under them. 
The third barrel is used to hold the solu- 
tion. The two barrels are filled with po- 
tatoes and the solution is poured over 
them until they are all completely cover- 
ed. They are treated for half an hour, 
after which the solution is drawn off by 
pulling out the plug in the bottom of the 
barrel. The potatoes are then spread 
out to dry and be cut while another batch 
is being prepared. The solution may be 
safely used on three batches,—about 
eighteen bushels. 
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I prefer fall plowing, but when this 
cannot be done I plow as early in the 
spring as poss‘ble and thoroly disc and 
drag until I have a reasonably fine seed 
bed. What stable manure I have is ap- 
plied before planting and is accompanied 
by an application of five hundred pounds 
of acid phosphate to the acre. I find 
that this gives as good results, if not 
better results, than the complete fertili- 
zer. When we have no manure we use a 
4-8-3 fertilizer. Planting is usually done 
from May 29 to June 12. I have had 
some very good results from late plant- 
ing. 

Seed potato production means far more 
work and worry for a farmer than does 
the production of ordinary market po- 
tatoes; it requires careful observation 
and attention to details but the end in 
view is worth the work involved. Our 
potatoes have been certified for three 
consecutive years now. I am proud of 
them. 


X. - How Control the Codling Moth? 


Old Methods May be Wrong in Western New York 
BY L. F. STRICKLAND 
Inspector, State Bureau of Plant Industry, Lockport, N. Y. 


has received much attention in the 

great apple regions of the east and 
west. Woodward ’78, Howard ’88, 
Slingerland ’96-’98, Quaintance ‘10, 
Hammer ’10, and Felt ’09-’19, have all 
given distinctly valuable information 
about the control and life history of the 
pest. 

We find that the codling moth has one 
complete brood and a partial second one 
each season in both the Hudson River 
valley and on the Ontario plain. Dr. 
Felt’s experiments in the Hudson valley 
indicate that a high degree of control 
can be obtained by one thoro arsenical 
spray immediately after the petals fall. 
Cooperative experiments in 1915-1919 in- 
dicate, however, that the codling moth is 
a most stubborn insect to control in the 
orchards of the Ontario plain. 


S iss 1878-1879 the codling moth 


Since 1912, our records prove that the 
codling moth in the Ontario region of 
western New York is subject to the in- 
fluence of rather uncommon climatic con- 
ditions. They show that the egg laying 
period usually begins about June 28. 
Oviposition is at its maximum from July 
1-10, with a gradual decline to the end 
of the month. Very few larvae of the 
first brood mature that same season; in- 
stead, they live in the soft larval stage 
until early June of the next summer. 

Records for daily minimum tempera- 
tures for June and July average con- 
siderably below sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit. This rather cool weather causes 
the moths to delay oviposition until it is 
warmer. The egg laying period for 1919 
started ten days earlier than any other 
year since 1912. Each year since 1912 
maximum oviposition has not been reach- 
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ed until mid-July. The curve shows the 
effect of temperature on oviposition in 
the Ontario plain region. 

Oviposition reaches its maximum at 
the higher temperatures, but is affected 
by each drop of the thermometer to 
points below sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

It appears that in most regions of the 
United States a large percentage of the 
young larvae enter the apple thru the 


June Joly 
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used arsenate of lead paste indicate that 
even in three thoro applications after 
the petals drop, eighteen per cent of the 
apples will nevertheless be injured and 
reduced in value. This is because the 
larvae enter thru the sides where they 
do not encounter sufficient poisons. A 
little over two per cent of the original 
infestation can be eliminated by the 
arsenical, since about this proportion of 
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blossom end and are killed by the arseni- 
cals that were applied as soon as the 
petals had dropped. On the Ontario 
plain, however, a large majority of the 
larvae enter thru the sides of the apple 
and in so doing make both shallow and 
deep channels in the fiesh. This is not 
all; most of these larvae mature and 
desert the fruit before the apples are 
ready to pick without finding the poisons 
that were placed in the calyx. This new 
factor of shallow and deep work of the 
codling moth is the cause of considerable 
loss to the apple grower. Three years 
of experiments on plots where we have 


the larvae enter thru the blossom end. 

The grading standards of our State 
and especially of our cooperative pack- 
ing associations must be such that the 
product will stand out as an individual 
brand or pack. The codling moth prob- 
lem is the greatest problem in the pro- 
duction of clean apples in western New 
York. Experiments are being continued 
and we hope for a more successful 
method of meeting it, because the defects 
will become more pronounced when, in 
the near future, we may pack our apples 
on the basis of color, as well as size 
and defects. 











XI. Answering the Lime Question at Home 


Increased Profits Tell the Story 


BY M. C. PORTER 
Rodman, N. Y. 


part of New York State show an 
acid condition, 
they are light and dry. 
laboratory do not 


"T pase made on soils in nearly every 


especially where 
But tests in the 
show the farmer 


entire piece, and the field was sown to 
oats and barley, which yielded a good 
crop of grain. 

In 1915, good results from lime were 
seen, but no weights were taken. Be- 





Most soils in New York respond to the application of lime 


whether it will be profitable to use lime, 
nor do they tell us whether it will be 
profitable to use lime once in every rota- 
tion. 

When I first commenced to use lime I 
obtained good results and so have been 
using it on practically the entire farm 
since. No check plots have been left ex- 
cept on one piece, so I shall consider the 
results on this piece. 

The soil is a gravelly loam and well 
drained. In 1913, the entire field was 
heavily manured and planted to ensilage 
corn with good results. In 1914, I ap- 
plied ground limestone at the rate of one 
ton to the acre, leaving a check strip 
one rod wide across the entire side of 
the field. The lime was applied when 
the soil was dry and thoroly worked in; 
two hundred and fifty pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre was used over the 


cause I believe thoroly in the short rota- 
tion for building up the soil, the piece 
was again manured in 1917 and planted 
to potatoes. These potatoes were plant- 
ed in check rows without commercial 
fertilizer and yielded over two hundred 
and fifty bushels to the acre. 

In the spring of 1918, ground lime- 
stone was again applied at the rate of 
one ton to the acre, leaving the same 
check as in 1914. It was sown to oats 
and barley, using two hundred pounds 
of acid phosphate to the acre. Six 
pounds of timothy, three pounds each of 
alsike and red clover, and one pound of 
alfalfa were sown to the acre. The 
grain was allowed to ripen. 

This land has had a good coat of ma- 
nure and acid phosphate over the entire 
piece once in each four year period and 
lime on all except the check strip in 
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each rotation. An exceptionally heavy 
growth of straw in 1918 held seeding 
back so it did not look very promising 
that fall. 

The spring of 1919 was good for grass, 
and the hay was cut the last of June and 
test weights of field-cured hay were taken 
by the Farm Bureau manager. The 
limed areas showed a yield of five hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of hay to the 
acre, and the unlimed, a yield of two 
hundred and eighty pounds. The sum- 
mer was very wet and the piece was cut 
again the last of August. Weights of 
the field cured hay were again taken 
from the same area as before. The 
limed area gave a yield of two hundred 
and ninety-six pounds, and the unlimed 
two hundred and forty pounds to the 
acre. Adding the yields of the two cut- 
tings together, we have a yield of eight 
hundred and eighty pounds to the acre 
on the limed area and a yield of two 
hundred and thirty-two pounds to the 
acre on the unlimed area, or a total in- 
crease of six hundred and _ fifty-six 





ARMERS on eastern Long Island 
F specialize in the production of 

vegetables for the market, prin- 
cipally potatoes, onions, carrots, beets, 
cauliflower, brussells sprouts, cucum- 
bers, and green lima beans. As these 
crops are well suited to the soil and 
climate of this section and it is within 
easy reach of the New York city market, 
farming here has been successful and 
prosperous for years. 

These crops require high fertilization; 
the usual practice is to use about a ton 
to the acre of high grade commercial 
fertilizer analyzing four or five per cent 
ammonia, eight or ten per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and when obtainable, three 
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XII. More Crops than Land 


Fertilizers Part in Truck Farming 
BY EDMUND R. LUPTON 
Mattituck, Long Island, N. Y. 


















pounds of hay to the acre as a result of 
liming. 

The increase in hay in the first rota- 
tion would have paid the cost of the lime 
and its application, so we can figure the 
profit on the second application. The 
lime cost $4.60 a ton, and the hauling 
and applying probably cost $2.00 a ton 
more, making a total expense of $6.60 
an acre for the lime. Figuring hay at 
$20 a ton, which is a fair valuation for 
the quality of hay, we have a gain of 
six thousand five hundred and sixty 
pounds at $20 a ton, or $65.60. Deduct- 
ing the cost of lime, $6.60, gives a net 
gain of $59 an acre, the only cost against 
it being the haul to the barn. This 
piece of land is ten acres, making a total 
gain of $590. Next year I expect a good 
increase of hay again on the limed area. 

With the present high price of con- 
centrates and the known value of clover 
hay for dairy feeding, can any farmer 
on the light and dry soils of New York 
State afford not to try lime? 








to seven per cent potash. Besides this, 
many farmers make a practice of apply- 
ing ten to twenty tons to the acre of New 
York City stable manure every one, two, 
or three years. Because of this high 
expense of fertilization it is essential to 
keep the land producing intensively. The 
potato is especially suited to this inten- 
sive cultivation, as it can be grown year 
after year on the same soil and main- 
tain high yields if fertilizer and humus 
are supplied. More than half of the 
heavy soil in this vicinity is in potatoes 
each year and yet thru intensive fertili- 
zation yields are increasing. The humus 
is maintained largely by the use of rye 
cover crops and stable manure. The 





MORE CROPS THAN LANDS 


ether crops, especially of the cabbage 
family, require rotation. 

I operate one hundred and seventy-five 
acres and grow each year sixty to seven- 
ty acres of late potatoes, twenty acres 
of early potatoes, and from ten to twenty 
acres each of cauliflower, brussells 
sprouts, cabbage seed, lima beans, Luce’s 
Favorite corn for seed, and hay. Thru 
double cropping, principally of cauli- 
flower,: sprouts, and cabbage stock for 
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have come thru the war period without 
serious difficulty in obtaining necessary 
labor by employing married Polish men, 
furnishing them houses and hiring their 
wives by the day for potato cutting, 
hoeing, picking up potatoes, picking 
beans, tying cauliflower, and packing 
sprouts. Seven men attend to the plant- 
ing and horse cultivation, and the seven 
women have a steady job from June to 
November at the other work. As I store 


Heavy fertilization gives good potato yields in easiern Long Island 
} 


seed, I raise about two hundred acres of 


crops annually on one hundred and 
seventy-five acres of land. Some farm- 
ers in this vicinity, especially in Orient, 
double crop to a much greate: extent. 
However, most of the farmers do not 
grow such a variety and so cannot 
double-crop. 

In laying out a crop plan there are 
two principal considerations: (1) to 
raise enough market crops to get full 
value out of heavy fertilization, and (2) 
not to make the labor requirements too 
large at any one time. About twice as 
much labor is necessary in the harvest 
season as in the rest of the year. I 


from seven to ten thousand bushels of 
potatoes a year, and some years mix a 
hundred tons of fertilizer and unload ten 
to twenty cars of manure in the winter, 
I have work for four or five men all 
winter. In this way I am able to main- 
tain a satisfactory labor force. 

My plans for the future are to grow 
considerably more grass, alsike clover, 
and timothy. These I sow in early Sep- 
tember after potatoes and cut for hay the 
following June. I believe there is noth- 
ing equal to grass roots for conditioning 
the soil. I also expect to increase the 
number of market crops by more double- 
cropping. 













































































































































































































































































Deep Waters 
By W. W. Jacobs, 


New York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


“There’s eddication and there’s com- 
mon sense. Some people ’as one and 


some people ’as the other. Give me 
common sense.” 
The night watchman has common 


sense and remarkable sharpness, in his 
own opinion, but his cronies of the docks 
usually leave him the worse for their en- 
counters. He tells these stories of cock- 
ney sailors ashore in his own dialect with 
a twist all his own. The people, the boys 
of the neighborhood, the lady-friends of 
the captains of the ships that come to his 
wharf, and even his own wife seem to be 
in league against him, but he tells of 
their spying on him and their “botherin’ 
of ’im” with as much relish as tho he 
always kept the upper hand, as he does 
in his own opinion. He is a true sailor- 
man, with his frequent trips to the 
Bear’s Head for a “ ’arf pint to keep out 
the cold” and his bits of homely philo- 
sophy and humor thrown in here and 
there, always grumbling but ready to 
help his friends, usually to his own dis- 
advantage. 

The flavor of the sea and the quaint- 
ness of the book make it entertaining to 
all of us. Mr. Jacobs is a past-master of 
surprises; one wonders what will happen 
next, and the night watchman does the 
unexpected thing to make us laugh. Be- 
ing a collection of short stories, one can 
pick it up at odd times and be sure that 
he will put it down with a feeling of 
satisfaction in a good story well told 
and a good laugh for the night watch- 


man and his troubles. H..A. &. 
In Winter Quarters 
By Alvin Howard Sanders. The Breeders’ 


Gazette Print, Chicago, Illinois. 

It isn’t a very large book; there’s no 
hero or heroine, but its so intensely 
human and natural that the reader for- 
gets all about a possible hero or heroine. 
Mr. Sanders takes one into the depths 
of the forest primeval, there to learn 


Book Reviews 








for oneself of the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks. There one learns to re- 
verence the works of Nature as in no 
other place. And here I have given you 
merely a hint as to the appeal of the 
book. 

In his winter quarters in Lincoln Park 
West, Chicago, the author reminisces, 
taking the reader with him back to 
the glimpses of his boyhood days, days 
too precious ever to forget. One is re- 
minded of some of the terrible trials and 
the overpowering joys of childhood; and 
of the appeal the evidences of Nature 
have for all children. 

But not only does the forest interest 
us. We are taken on expeditions even 
to the zoo, to observe the plight of and 
to commiserate with those “behind the 
iron bars.” From thence to the book- 
shelf or to the study of sculpture may 
seem a far cry, but we make it without 
a whit of discomfort. 

In Winter Quarters is intended for all 
who are really human and who there- 
fore have an innate love of nature. To 
those who already live largely in the 
Great Outdoors this book may bring a 
much-needed realization of the things in 
life which are so obvious that they often 
remain unseen. To those who have 
never learned of all these evidences of 
Nature and their power for true happi- 
ness, this book may bring an inkling of 
a world far superior to our own crude 
man-made world. 


J.R.F. 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction 


By James B. Morman, A. M., Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


Mr. Morman has brought together a 
good compilation of the part agriculture 
is expected to share in the reconstruc- 
tion plans of the principal Allied coun- 
tries. These plans are broad and gen- 
eral; some were drafted in the early days 
of the war. For the most part, they 
are the outbursts of well-meaning city 
folk and legislative assemblies, most of 
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whom know very little of practical agri- 
culture. 

The demands made by labor unions 
and socialists, as quoted in Mr. Mor- 
man’s book, are quite impossible of at- 
tainment. Civilized society is too well 
grounded in the history of past experi- 


Did you ever go to a picnic when you 
were a youngster, and feel “left out” of 
things because you were just a little too 
young to enter into the games, or just 
a little too old to be interested in the 
sports of the younger merabers of the 
party? If you never have, you prob- 
ably can remember seeing others who 
felt that way. It may have been a parity 
your older sister had, where all the guests 
were much too “grown up” to feel like 
wasting time with a child who was tvo 
young to enter into their amusements; or 
it may have been at home where work 
was being done. 

So often we hear a child say “What 
shall I do now?” when he is tired of 
just playing and wants something to do 
which will really interest him. Toys be- 
come tiresome after a time, especially to 
a little girl who is watching her mother 
sew or cook or to a boy who sees his 
father working in the garden or shovel- 
ling snow. A mother could spend most 
of her time inventing new games for a 
child who wanis to be kept interested all 
the time, as most children do. Instead 
of holdi«g a child’s interest in just any- 
thing that keeps him out of mischief, 
why not allow him to do the things the 
older members of the family do, in a 
smaller way. 

Why not let the child who likes to 
string beads make some interesting little 
gifts for members of the family, or out- 
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ments and too vigilant of the needs of 
the future to allow itself to succumb to 
the goldbrick schemes of experimental 
faddists. Then, too, most of the recon- 
struction plans anticipate armies of un- 
employed in the face of the present acute 
(Continued on page 412) 
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line little picture cards, sets of which 
can be bought at almost any toy shop or 
department store. Before the girl is old 
enough to learn to make clothes herself 
she can sew on simpler things. Many 
children spend hours playing indoors at 
games which only hold their interest, 
not teaching them anything, or helping 
them acquire skill in any special direc- 
tion. The girl who watches her mother 
cook takes intense interest in the molas- 
ses cookie man baked for her particular 
benefit, and even more interest when she 
has a little rolling pin of her own with 
which she can roll out an occasional 
cookie. 

Junior project work is doing just this 
thing for girls and boys who are inter- 
ested in learning to do things. You 
would be surprised, if you have not al- 
ready been, to see the garments the 
younger girls make. Girls you might 
think too young to take interest in and 
do careful work not only make garments, 
but cook simple dishes. 

Let’s interest the children in the 
homes and in the community in worth 
while things, directing their interest and 
energies toward those things which will 
make them say when they are older “I’m 
so glad I became interested in really good 
books, when I might have been wasting 
my time with the other kind;” or “I’m 
glad I acquired that skill when I was 
very young, when it was so much easier 
for me.” Re HH. N. 
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WO interesting documents have come 

to our attention during this last 
month: the report of the first annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation early in the month in Chicago 
and a copy of a paper read at a recent 
extension conference in New York by 
W. A. Lloyd, of the States Relations 
Service at Washington. 


The farm bureaus of twenty-eight 
states, with a membership of over seven 
hundred thousand farmers, were repres- 
ented at the meeting in Chicago, and ac- 
cording to the report, it seems probable 
that every state in the Union will even- 
tually join the Federation—a tremend- 
ous power in the commerce and industry 
of this country. 


Mr. Lloyd’s speech is interesting for 
another reason. He spoke of the 
scarcity of county agents in all 
parts of the country and said that, 
altho new counties were taking up the 
farm bureau idea continually, the work 
may be seriously handicapped by the lack 
of men to take the positions of county 
agents. The average period of service 
of county agents is less than two years. 
The States Relations Service sent out 
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questionnaires recently to all county 
agents in the north and west. The 
answers showed that most of them left 
their positions because they could get 
better pay and an easier life somewhere 
else. He recommended several things 
as remedies for the situation, but per- 
haps the two most vital were a reason- 
able increase in entrance salaries and 
regular promotion of county agents, and 
the bettering of field conditions, espec- 
ially as they concern hours of work and 
night meetings. 


UT what is the connection between 

the meetings of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago and Mr. 
Lloyd’s statement of the facts of the 
county agent situation? Only this — 
that farmers are seeing the need of get- 
ting together. We realize now that to 
be in business at all, as we most certain- 
ly are, we must have business organiza- 
tion to compete with other industries for 
labor, raw materials, and fair prices for 
our products. But in adjusting our 
business to increase production and take 
our places in the industrial and com- 
mercial world, we must not forget the 
men who take care of the details. The 
farming business is the most extensive 
one in this country today, but its or- 
ganization and orientation to its rightful 
place among the nation’s activities must 
start at the bottom—with the local farm 
bureau. It must be solidly grounded; 
must have the whole-hearted support of 
the best farmers in its county; and must 
pay its county agent enough to keep him 
if he is a good one, or to get another 
if he isn’t good. Only by such funda- 
mental organization of the local county 
farm bureaus can the state federations, 
and thru them, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation occupy the place it 
should in the economic life of this coun- 
try. 

THE COUNTRAMAN announces the elec- 
tion of G. J. Druckerman to the business 
staff and the transfer of F. A. Wicker 
to the circulation staff. 

E are glad to welcome to the Col- 
lege the new professors from the 
(Continued on page 418) 
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’80 B. S.—Robert L. Stevenson died 
in New York on February 22, where he 
had been practicing law for many years. 
During the last few years he has been 
assistant corporation counsel of the city 
of New York. 

85 B. S. A.—Arthur Minier Breed 
died on October 38, 1919, at Corning. 
Hemorrhage of the brain from overwork 
was the cause. For several years after 
leaving college Breed was engaged in 
farming; later he moved to Corning. 

’85 B. Agr.—Amoroso Eugenio Lima, 
one of the old time graduates in agri- 
culture, writes from Rio de Jameiro, “I 
am also getting more and more to the 
snow limit and the cooling effect of age is 
already coming; but for that, sweetly, as 
in the quietness of a summer evening.” 
Lima is managing his cassava plantation 
on the slopes of the Serra dos Orgaos. 
He has experimented with wheat, rye, 
and flax but finds the Brazilian topo- 
graphy is too “craggy.” Lately Lima 
has taken up the culture of olives and 
has found that they grow very sucecss- 
fully around Rio de Janeiro. 

93 B. S.—Howard Russell is in the 
real estate business in Minneapolis, 
Minn., with offices at 432 Security Build- 
ing. 

96 M. S.—Edward M. Kindle of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, was elected third vice- 
president of the Paleontological Society 
of America, at its annual meeting held 
recently in Boston. 

’98 B. S.—Ernest M. Bull is a member 
of the firm of A. H. Bull and Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York, one of the 


leading shipping houses in the city. They 
are general agents for the A. H. Bull 
Steamship Company, the Bull Insular S. 
S. Company, and owners of the Bull 
Steamship Line of Baltimore, as well as 
managers and operators of a number of 
Emergency Fleet Corporation vessels. 

708 B. S—Walter S. Marsland is coun- 
ty agricultural agent of New London 
County, Conn. 

08 B. S. A——Vaughn MacCaughey is 
now professor of botany, College of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. During the 
last six years MacCaughey has given 
lectures before several of the leading uni- 
versities, colleges and summer sessions 
thruout the country. He is especially 
interested in field work,ecology, and the 
humanistic phases of biology. 

09, 710 W. C.—F. W. Kazmeier is ex- 
tension specialist in poultry husbandry 
at the Texas Agricultural College. 

10 B. S. A., 718 M.S. A., 715 B. S.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carleton Moore 
(Cornelia F. Kephart) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Virginia, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1920. Since his discharge from 
the army where he served as a second 
lieutenant in the Field Artillery, Moore 
has held the position of extension spec- 
ialist in vegetables and potatoes at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

12 B. S.—Miss Cecilia McKay was 
married on April 8, 1917, to James 
Champion. They now living in 
Williamsport, Pa. 

12 B. S.—E. Wright Peterson is now 
employed by the Spooner-Campbell Com- 
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pany, Inc., operators of a chain of stores 
in northern New York, selling farm ma- 
chinery, automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors. He is in the headquarters store 
at Gouverneur. 

12 B. S.—Pearl Boynton is now 
housekeeper at the Harlem Hospital, 
New York City. 

12 B. S., 18 M. S. A.—Roy D. An- 
thony is finishing his work for his doc- 
tor’s degree here at the college. 

12 B. S—A. M. Goodman, who has 
been connected with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in Washington, is doing 
extension work in the department of 
rural engineering. 

712 B. S. A—Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Kraker, of Beulah, Mich., announce the 
birth of a son, James Lewis, Jr., on 
January 22. Kraker is county agricul- 
tural agent for Benzie County, Mich. He 
is also developing a fruit farm in that 
county. 

"13, ’14 W. C.—C. S. Thompson was 
injured very recently by the explosion 
of a gasoline soldering torch at Ver- 
non. Thompson operates a milk plant 
there, and is president of the Cornell 
Dairy Students’ Association. 

700 Sp. — Louis Moulton, formerly 
farm manager of the City Farms of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now with the Council 
of Farms and Markets as inspector of 
the county farms of the state. He owns 
a farm at Cuba. 

13 B. S—A. L. Dean is an instructor 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst. 

13 B. S.—Leslie S. Ace has taken up 
a position with H. W. Dubiske and 
Company, a firm of investment brokers 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

14 B. S.—Ray Huey is teaching agri- 
culture at Newark. 

14 B. S., ’20 M. S.—H. B. Allen has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
agricultural education at the West Vir- 
ginia State College of Agriculture, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

714 B. S—tLeonard C. Treman and 
Mademoiselle Marguerite Dujardin were 
married in Paris on January 22. They 
are now visiting Treman’s parents in 
Rochester. 
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14 B. S—Harry B. Alger has left the 
Castle Ice Cream Company to accept a 
position in the Laboratory Division of 
the City Dairy Company of Baltimore, 
Md. He will have charge of all chemi- 
cal and bacteriological work. 


14 B. S. — Walter Wilkey, formerly 
farm manager of the Gowanda State 
Hospital, has bought a farm at Amster- 
dam. 

14 B. S—T. J. Conway, professor of 
poultry husbandry at the Texas Agricul- 
tural College, reports rapid development 
of the poultry industry in that state. 

15 B. S.—N. P. Steve is doing drain- 
age work in the department of rural 
engineering. He recently changed his 
residence from Montezuma to Ithaca. 

715 B. S.—Stanley Coville has left W. 
Atlee Burpee Company to take a posi- 
tion with Northrup, King and Company, 
wholesale seedsmen of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

15 B. S.—E. F. Hopkins, who is now 
associate plant pathologist of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, will go April 
1 to Columbia, Mo., as plant pathologist 
at the University of Missouri. He was 
in Ithaca March 25 to take an exami- 
nation for his doctor’s degree. 

15 B. S. A., 716 M. S. A.—Duane S. 
Hatch, after returning from Europe last 
August, spent four months at Arr’s 
Springs, California, and later delivered 
lectures in the West. He helped to or- 
ganize the Student Volunteer Convention 
at Des Moines, Ia., on December 29 last. 

715 B. S.—T. W. Vann, who has been 
county agricultural agent in Chemung 
County, has taken up a similar position 
in Wyoming County. 

715 B. S.—D. Reeves Noland, of Ash- 
ville, North Carolina, is assistant spec- 
ialist of dairy management in the dairy 
division of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. He has been cooperating 
since 1916 with the dairying division of 
the extension department of North Caro- 
lina. He is in charge of the dairy manu- 
facturing in the western section of the 
state, purchasing all supplies and man- 
aging thirty-two cooperative cheese fac- 
tories. His main problem lies in pro- 
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De Laval 


users are on 
the profit side 


No machine used on the farm returns a larger profit on the 
investment than a De Laval Cream Separator. 


It saves from 25% to 50% of cream twice a day every day in 
the year over crocks and pans; and from 107 to 2570 of cream 
over an inferior or half-worn-out separator. 


With butter-fat at the present high prices these savings mount 
rapidly. Many thousands of users have found that their De Lavals 
paid for themselves in a few months. De Laval users are always 
on the profit side of the ledger at the end of the year. 


More De Lavals are used than all other makes combined. 


Your local DeLaval agent will be glad to dem- 
onstrate what an Improved De Laval will save 
you. If you don’t know the nearest agent, 
please simply write the nearest office below 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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moting dairy industry in this new dairy 
part of the state. 

16 B. S—A. R. Eldred is with the 
Seabrook Farms at Bridgeton. He has 
charge of all the hired help. 

16 B. S—Waldo B. Cookingham was 
married to Miss Amelia Ardell on De- 
cember 26, 1919. 

16 B. S—Fred G. Behrends, who was 
with the New York State Food Commis- 
sion during the war, has been appoint- 
ed extension professor in rural engineer- 
ing. 

"16 B. S—J. A. Vanderslice, former 
editor of THE COUNTRYMAN won second 
prize in a sales contest held by the Her- 
cules Powder Company, last December. 

16 B. S.—George H. Boettner is now 
teacher of science in the high school at 
Burlington, Iowa. 

16 B. S.—W. D. Chappell is teaching 
agriculture at Portville. 

16 B. S—Lieut. Arthur A. Nelson, 
U. S. M. C., and Miss Mary Lilyan 
Greenfielder were married on November 
17 at Newport, R. I. They are now living 
at 50 Powell Avenue, Newport. 

16 B. S.—M. L. McInerney is with the 
Sayre Creamery and Cold Storage Com- 
pany at Sayre, Pa. 

16 B. S—Orley G. Bowen is now 
county agricultural agent of Middlesex 
County, N. J. 

16 B. S—wWillis A. Conklin is with 
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the Cuyamel Fruit Company, 
Cortes, Honduras. 
ed at Hotel Palma. 

16 B. S.—Alvin F. Griesdieck is with 
the Griesdieck Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

16 B. S.—Ralph H. Griswold is a land- 
scape architect with Bryant Fleming, at 
Wyoming. 

16 B. S.—C. F. Schill is now teacher 
of vocational agriculture at Gowanda. 

716 B. S—Mr. and Mrs. Merriman G. 
Lewis (Gertrude M. Button ’16), of Lex- 
ington, Va., announce the birth of a son, 
Markham Van Fossen. 

716 B. S.—Loren J. Mead has returned 
from China and may now be addressed at 
602 Chestnut Avenue, Santa Anna, 
California. 

16 B. S.—R. W. Harman is teacher 
of agriculture in the Berkshire Indus- 
trial School at Canaan. 

17 B. S—‘Wis” Purdy has returned 
to his home in Massachusetts after an 
extended tour in Alberta, Can., where 
he was out of touch with everyone for 
months. He is now going to Columbia, 
South America, as a representative of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

17 B. S—F. A. Weeks is teacher of 
agriculture at Clarence. 

17 B. S. — Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Mayer are living at 159 Ridgewood Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

17 B. S.—Russell 
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LIMESTONE 


When the harvest is gathered your profits 

are figured. The bigger and richer the harvest 

the greater your profits. You know the im- 

mense advantage of using lime, but you want 
high test, finely ground, furnace dried lime. 
That’s Solvay ‘Do 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


n’tdelay ordering, writetoday. 





Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


“1 haul on pneumatics and deliver fruit unbruised—direct from 
tree to town—no reloading from orchard teams. Others here 
have ruined thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit by jolting it 
on solid truck tires. A truck contractor has used two sets of 
solid tires since I began hauling on my Goodyear Cord Tires.’’ 
F. A. Tufts, Lone Pine Ranch, R. F. D. 31, Loomis, Cal. 


Qavenaeecenscaeaecevuceneceneneaeceenveneneneneveneueeenanen geese eee eee HAUAEANN NEELAM UTAH ANNETTE SUEUR ETUU AGEN EN GUEG SUED EUAGAUUOEUEGUUNUOUEUAUGUAUALSUEGOOAUENEO CUENTA TETHERED 


N much the same way as that described above farmers everywhere have 


demonstrated how thoroughly pneumatic tires equip motor trucks for all 
farm hauling. 


By affording traction, cushioning and quickness that solid tires cannot supply, 
Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks help users forget crop-moving difficulties 
hitherto requiring extra labor and expense. 


The able Goodyear Cord Tires do away with needless transfers of loads from 


teams to trucks, protect crops in transit and enable marketing with a promptness 
that catches prices at their highest. 


Their unflinching behavior in grinding toil shows that all the valuable advan- 
tages of the pneumatic tire have been made entirely practical for truck duty 
through the development of Goodyear Cord construction. 


Farmers’ reports, describing in full the effect of pneumatic truck tires in elim- 
inating farm drudgery, assisting general motorization and increasing yearly 
income, can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, at Akron, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES 
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the Transcontinental Oil Company, at 
Comanche, Tex. His address is Box 159. 

717 B. S.—Mabel Pashley is teacher of 
homemaking at Newark. 


17 B. S.—George S. Kephart is with 
the Lincoln Pulp Wood Company, Ban- 
gor, Me. 

17 B. S—William Crimm may be ad- 
dressed at Stone and Warren, New York 
Life Building, New York City. 

17 B. S—Harold O. Johnson is as- 
sistant adjuster in the life and accident 
claim department of the Traveler’s In- 
surance Company, 76 William Street, 
New York. He lives at 338 Mountain 
Avenue, Bound Brook, N. J. 


17 B. S—wWright Gibson had a son 
born on February 27. Gibson owns a 
farm near Richmond, Va. 

17 B. S.—E. B. Hewes is teacher of 
agriculture at South Dayton. 

717 B. S—Mrs. Anne Bristol Hall has 
announced the birth of a son on Decem- 
ber 20. She lives at 56 Shepherd Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

17 B. S—Julia Ernison, who has been 
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home economics advisor for the New 
York county chapter of the American 
Red Cross, has gone to Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, where she will be dietetian in the 
Jerusalem Hospital. 

17 B. S—A. W. Plough is teacher of 
agriculture at Pulaski. 

17 B. S—Miss Ruth Davis is spend- 
ing the winter in Florida, with her aunt, 
Mrs. Lucia Eaton. 


17 B. S.—F rank P. Culliman is assist- 
ant in pomology at Purdue University. 
He may be addressed at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


17 B. S.—Walter A. Huelson, who has 
been assistant in horticulture at the Pur- 
due University Agricultural Experiment 
Station for the past two years, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Seed Farms 
Company, of Moorestown, N. J. 


17 B. S—Auleen B. Russell is with 
the Dairymen’s League, Inc., 303 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

18 B. S—Mr. and Mrs. Stuart D. 
Jackson (Lillian A. Stevens 718) are liv- 
ing at 130 Blair Street, Ithaca. 


“a For All Fruits 


““]) and Vegetables 


Universal Bushel 
Shipping Packages 


Easy to load. Shipped Nested. ; 
No nails needed for covers. 
Write for interesting booklet ‘“‘“SHIPPING PROFITS’’ 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 


Easy to handle. Easy to pack. 


Saves time, space and money. 


10 E. Jefferson Street South Bend, Indiana 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS, No. 6 
Ammonia Pays in the Orchard 


Ammonia is the most important fertilizer element used in fruit production. 


It is ammonia that promotes the vigorous wood growth so necessary for the forma- 
tion of fruit spurs and fruit buds. 


Quickly available ammonia added before blossom time will invigorate the fruit buds 
and increase the amount of fruit set. 


The failure of the fruit to set and the early falling of fruit is generally due to am- 
monia starvation. 


In some sections an early application of quickly available and non-leaching ammonia 
has increased the yields four and five times that of unfertilized trees. 


ARCADIAN 


Si ulphate of Ammonia 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is the best nitrogenous fertilizer for fruit pro- 


duction. It contains one-third more ammonia than any other top-dressing and this am- 
monia is all soluble, quickly available and non-leaching. 

It can be applied early and it will last throughout the season. 
make it easy to apply by hand or machine. 

Give your orchard and your small fruits a top-dressing of Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia and note results. Apply 100 to 150 pounds per acre over the area of 
feeding roots just before blossom time. You will use it again. Place your order now. 


Write for free bulletins ‘Fertilizing the Apple Orchard,’’ No. 85-c, and ‘‘Sulphate 
of Ammonia for Vegetables,’’ No. 89-c. 


Baltimore, Md. Th C Berkeley, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. e ompany Medina, O. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 


Its fine dry crystals 
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A Dollar Isn’t Much 








~-but we need that dollar 
of yours in our busi- 
ness. 

--the bills are now out. 

—if you owe, kindly re- 


mit at once. 


Keep your Subscription 
Paid---That Helps 


The Countryman 
Along 
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“Three of a Kind” 


Pathfinder, Defender and 
Orion Cherry King 


The three best Duroc blood 
lines known, we have grand- 
daughters of each. 

Our Herd Boar is Boothby’s 
Defender No. 96407. 

Grandson of the Great De- 
fender, the only Boar ever twice 
international champion. 

We guarantee satisfaction. References: 


any and all customers, also Bank. We 
have never had a dis-satisfied customer. 


Lakeside Piggery 
LOUIS L. DRAKE, Owner 


Delaware New Jersey 
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18 B. S.—Homer B. Neville is taking 
graduate work in the University and is 
instructing in dairy husbandry. 

18 Ex. — L. V. Lodge is studying 
forestry at Yale University. 

19 B. S.—Roger C. Eastman is asso- 
ciated with his father in the operation of 
a three hundred acre dairy and general 
crop farm at Belleville. 

19 B. S—F. L. Manning is farming 
at Otisville. 

19 B. S—E. B. Sullivan has been 
elected to Sigma Delta Chi, the national 
journalistic fraternity. 

"19—Donald F. Calkins was married to 
Miss Francis Oneita Hudson on Janu- 
ary 1, 1920. Calkins is working for the 
Bennett Lumber Company in North 
Tonawanda. Their home is in Sanborn. 


19 B. S—J. G. Wolf is teacher of ag- 
riculture at Spencerport. 

19 B. S—T. C. Dietz is teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture at Geneva. 


19 B. S.—Charles J. Schlesinger is 
with the firm of Bendiner and Schlesin- 
ger, analytical and bacteriological chem- 
ists, Third Avenue and Tenth Street, 
New York. 


19 M. S.—W. J. Weaver is assistant 
state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

19 B. S—E. F. Kramer is assistant 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture 
in Iowa. 

719 B. S—Margaret Steer, Helen Bool, 
and Hazel Dunn are new teachers of 
homemaking in the state of Pennsyi- 
vania. 

’20 B. S—F. H. Alfke has taken a 
position with the Beaver Board Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 

’20 B. S—Gladys Bryne has gone to 
Edmeiston as teacher of homemaking. 

’20 B. S.—W. R. Buell has gone to 
Orchard Park as teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 

’20—Clayton T. Bridges is now as- 
sistant manager of the Wayne Countv 
Farm Bureau. 

20 Kkx.—Stanley Earl is running a 
iarge dairy farm at Unadilla. 

It When You Write 


DO YOU KNOW HIM ? 


In 1909 as a farm boy, pitching hay, he hada vis- 
ion of satisfaction and profit from an Agricultural 
Course at Cornell. Figuratively he “BET” on it 
by entering that Fall. Graduation in’12 and posi- 
tions as Teacher of Agriculture, Maryland, County 
Agent, Ulster County, N. Y., and Newton County, 
Mo., brought satisfaction and reward far above his 
dreams of 1909. 

Student public speaking offered a ‘‘chance’’ for 
development. He staked his time and effort and 
made the Eastman in 1911 and ’12 and the Rochester 
and Woodford in 712. Development came in large 
measure. 

He ‘‘bet the Ag. College could have a winning 
crew, made the gamble safe by putting in his own 
effort, and stroked them to victory in 1910 and ’11. 

In 1915 he ‘‘bet’’ Ulster County, obscure, inex- 

perienced, could winthe State Prize for Fruit. It did. 
Everything he has accomplished WORTH WHILE has come because he 
TOOK A CHANCE then GOT BEHIND HIS CHANCE AND PUSHED IT. 


I KNOW FOR I AM HE 


In 1919 the so called “‘oil game” assured large returns for at least ten 
years. I “bet”? on it by studying it first handed in the Oil Fields of 
Texas from November to March 1st. Where I found a small oil com- 
pany with honest officials, making a straight-forward effort to secure oil in 
a promising new field, I took a $200 or $300 chance. 

I placed $1500 in careful investments in oil projects. 

Already their value in 3 months has been increased by development 
to over $10,000, and this is just the beginning of their increase. 

Then an opportunity comes to my older brother, a practicing lawyer 
in Texas, and I to form an oil company with three others in a promising 
new field where twelve companies are drilling test wells to find oil. We 
take plénty of time to investigate thoroughly the three other men, the new 
field, and the proposed 1000 acres under lease in the midst of development, 
which were to form the holdings of the company. 

Our Exacting Standards Were Satisfied. 

Possibility of Failure was Negligible. 

Every Assurance of Winning and Winning Big. 

THE CHANCE WAS SO GOOD THAT HE TOOK IT. 

The Long Ridge Oil Company was formed. 

With an $8,000 interest in this company, I am “betting’’ that it is a 
safe place for my money, that it will be a success and that before another 
year rolls around it will yield the large rewards to me that other oil com- 
panies have bestowed on others. 

HAVING TAKEN THIS CHANCE, as a trustee and vice-president of 
the company, I SHALL WORK TO MAKE THAT CHANCE GOOD. 

In the Ag. boat no matter how much power I put on my oar, the 
rest of the crew went over the line to victory. We had to win together. 

In our Company my efforts cannot bring individual advantage. All 
the Shareholders will win together. 

Brief Sketch of the Long Ridge Oil Company. 

No salary to officers until after production is secured, except a nomi- 
nal salary to the secretary. 

Sinking fund limited to 25 per cent of the profits from production. 

- Over 1000 acres of leases located in Bell County, Texas, near Nolan- 
ville. 

Leases have been paid for with stock of the company. 

12 oil wells drilling around our holdings. 

7 definite locations made for more wells to be drilled soon. 

Capitalization small $100,000. Your proportianate share of profits 
is greater in a small company. 

Only about $15,000 in shares available for this locality. 

SHARES ARE NOW AT PAR VALUE, $25 EACH. 

Development on our holdings or around us, may warrant the trustees 
in advancing the price soon. 

Mail your check now to get in on the ground floor. 


Ag. ’12, Until Apr. 15, Lock box 744, Kingston, N. Y. 
W.H.HOOK, After April 15, Killeen, Texas. 


OUR COMBINED “TEXT BOOK FOR OIL INVESTORS,” “OIL TERMS 
DEFINES AND EXPLAINED” and PROSPECTUS, sent gratis, on request. 









Practical 
Knowledge 


To know how to accomplish the de- 
sired results in the application of dairy 
husbandry is as valuable as to know 
what the desired results are. 









































Because thousands of users know 
the superiority of 


Wrando 


‘VINAINS 


Cleaner and Cleanser 























and profit by this knowledge they are 
able to prevent the regrettable losses 
of milk quality that are certain’ to oc- 
cur unless the milk containers, machin- 
ery and utensils are kept sanitary, 
wholesome and clean. 


























So valuable is the use of this cleaner 
and so little its cost that no one en- 
gaged in dairying or any of its branches 
can well afford to be without the as- 
sistance it brings. 






































Order from your supply house, 
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From Army Camp to Dairy Farm 
(Continued from page 390) 
sures him a market for his produce be- 
fore he plants and helps him to market 
his products when ripe. The public 
market system (on a small scale, but in 
principle the same as Boston, New York, 
and European cities) has already been 
adopted. A market square is set apart 
where the farmers and their wives from 
far and near come with all sorts of farm 

produce. 

The first fruits of the development of 
the plan are at the same time so immed- 
iate and so gigantic as to fill us with 
surprise. and assured 


hope. In one 
year three hundred thousand acres 
have been redeemed, irrigated, and 
brought under cultivation. We 


are this year reaping a harvest which 
will tax the transport of the country to 
the limit. Camel, donkey, bullock, Arab 
horse, Persian and Arab coolies, motors, 
the new railways, native and govern- 
ment river craft, assist in bringing in 
the corn. The irrigation work already 
done along and between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates rivers, especially along 
the latter, is enormous. 

No one enjoys seeing his own desert 
“blossom like the rose” as does the Arab 
himself. Thousands of them are work- 
ing with us on the restoration. Never 
before in his life has the Arab been so 
well off; never has he enjoyed so hopeful 
an outlook. Thousands of green fields 
in the place of the hottest and dryest 
desert sand is a miracle he has hardly 
dreamed possible. In a parched desert 
of oppression and poverty, he had never 
dreamed of better days to come. He 
only pondered over and over, regretfully 
and hopelessly, the true stories handed 
down by his fathers—stories of the days 
of paradise and plenty. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Hatch on agriculture in Mesopotamia. Next 
month he will tell of the development there 
in other lines than dairying. The Editors. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 401) 
labor shortage. Therefore, the plan for 


settling returned sailors and soldiers on 
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Case 22-40 Kerosene Tractor 


Wecould build Case Tractors cheaper 
—but they would cost you more! 


Built into every Case Kerosene Tractor is a high 
degree of immunity from frequent repairs, replace- 
ments and undue wear. It would cost less to use 
iron castings in many places instead of the drop- 
forged steel we do use; but it would cost you far 
more forreplacement of broken and worn out parts. 


We could save a lot by using cast-iron open gears 
instead of cut steel gears running in oil-tight 
housings; but later on, you’d pay many times the 
difference for extra parts, and lose more by delay. 


Thus, all through, in design, material, workman- 
ship and equipment, We build Case Kerosene Tract- 
ors the best that they an be built instead of 
building cheaply and ‘‘passing the buck”’ to you. 

Case Kerosene Tractors are built in a standard- 
ized design of three sizes: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. 
respectively and are uniform in dependability, dura- 
bility and simplicity of operation and adjustment. 


Back of Case Kerosene Tractors is the great line 

of power farming machinery built by the J. I. Case 

Leask tor the Threshing Machine Co., including equipment for 

pa. as keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor profitably em- 
ployed throughout the year. 


_ Write for free catalog descriptive of Case Tractors, and 
listing our great line of tractor drawn or driven machinery. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. CK-4, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid confusion, the 

J. I. CASE _THRESH- 

ING MACHINE COM- 

PANY desires to have 

it known that it is not 

nowand never has been 

interested in, or inany 

way connected or affili- eo) 

ated with the J.I. Case TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
PlowWorks,or theWal- a 

i ioyr o's ~ KEROSENE TRACTORS 
or the J. I. Case Plow 


Works Co, 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use MHansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 





Why not raise every chick ? 
You can do it with 


HO cick rep 


It saves the lives of little chicks be- 
cause they can digest it 


Now sold in 5-lb. cartons 
Write for free samples, prices and descriptive folder 


THE H-O CO., Feed Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Members U.S. Food Adm., License No. G-12996 
U. S. Wheat Director, License No. 001158 E. M. 


Albany, N. Y. office, Hartford, Ct. office, 
48 State Street, P. O. Drawer 1436 
D. J. Hyland, Mgr. John J. Campbell, Mgr. 
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the land in order to enable them to earn 
their living is unnecessary. 

The people who returned from serv- 
ice are quite as human as the rest of us 
and will go wherever opportunity allures 
them. Morris-chair socialists and city 
philanthropists would be of far more 
service to their country and would do a 
real kindness to the returning soldier if 
they would take themselves out into the 
country and assist in producing some of 
the common necessities of life instead of 
extending propaganda and impractical 
theories, which serve only to fire the 
minds of the unlearned in the real prob- 
lems of economics and practical agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Morman’s book is a good presenta- 
tion of the plans for using agriculture 
in the reconstruction programs, most of 
which are fast going down into past his- 
tory. It will be interesting reading for 
those who like to review past proposals 
with little regard for the true theoreti- 
cal and practical. It will also fill an 
important place on the library shelf as a 
record of legislative bubbles. But for 
the demobilized soldier or industrial war 
worker who has been a farmer boy and 
who really desires to know some practi- 
cal plan to go into farming as a business 
proposition, this book is an empty bird’s 
nest. However, Mr. Morman is to be 
commended for bringing together these 
documents as records of past legislative 
history relating to war and agriculture. 

1. W. 


Diseases of Domesticated Birds 


R. Ward, B. S. A., D. V. M., and B. A. 
Gallagher, D. V. M. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In the introduction to this book, Dr. 
V. A. Moore, Director of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell Uni- 
versity, remarks that “diseases are the 
greatest hindrance to the development of 
animal and poultry husbandry.” .That 
this is especially true of poultry hus- 
bandry everyone must realize. Too many 
flocks have been badly hit and often en- 
tirely wiped out by some epidemic of dis- 
ease which might have been preventable, 
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Two Men With the Perfection 

Milker Take the Place of Five 

\ Men Milking by Hand on 
\ S. E. Van: Slyke’s Farm. 


S. E. VAN SLYKE 


HEN asked: ‘‘How many cows can a milking 

machine take care of inan hour?” S, E. Van 
Slyke, a practical dairyman who has owned a Per- 
fection Milker for four years said: ‘‘That all depends on the cows and the 
operators of the milker. We find that two men can milk as many cows per 
hour as five or six did by hand and do it much more easily. The Perfection 
sure is a time saver for the farmer.” 


Better Than Hand Milking on A. R. O. Test 

“The first winter we used the machine we tested a number of two-year-old heifers on seven- 
day A. R. O. work. As they had never been milked before we did not use the milking machine 
on them until the test was completed. You can be sure we were both surprised and pleased to find 
that their milk flow increased when the Perfection was put on them. 

“As they were milked four times a day for some time with the Perfection without any udder 
trouble, we are confident the machine will not hurt the cows as long as they are rightly used. We 
hope to do considerable A. R. O. work in the next year and will use the Perfection for all of it.” 


Names, Addresses and Catalog Sent Free 


The many satisfied owners are the best recommendation for the Perfection. We will be glad 
to send you Mr. Van Slyke’s address together with the names and addresses of many other dairy- 
men to whom you can write. We will also send you FREE, “What the Dairyman Wants to Know,” 
the book that answers every question about milking machines, Write us today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2142 E. Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf. 
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at least, if not curable. Hence the value 
of such a book as this to poultrymen and 
more especially to veterinarians, who 
never have given enough consideration 
to diseases of poultry. The authorita- 
tiveness is vouched for, since it has been 
prepared by men of long experience in 
the phenomena of disease. 

Briefly, it contains two introductory 
chapters, one on anatomy and the other 
on general hygiene and the sanitation of 
the environment. Then follow several 
chapters relating to practically all dis- 
eases known to affect domesticated birds, 
including internal and external parasites. 
It takes up in more or less detail the 
symptoms, character, and treatment of 
each disease. There is also a splendid 
chapter on toxicology, indicating the re- 
sults of many experiments and the best 
methods to employ in administering toxic 
solutions as a treatment for or as a pre- 
ventative against disease. And finally, a 
practical chapter on surgery, including 
an exposition on caponizing, gives de- 
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International Special Dairy Feed — the feed that 
lowers your feed bill and increases the milk flow. An army of 
farmers in every dairy section of America recommend and use it. 


International Special Dairy 
“Makes More Milk” 


There’s only one best method to feed your herd. There’s only 
best method to get the most milk, and that’s the Inter- 
This fact has been proved r r 
peneeee, a wee Bere tested International Special 
airy over long periods. [ 
clusively that this unusual feed produced more milk than any 
other similar feed on the market. 


Order a Trial Ton from Your Dealer Today 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Say Where You Saw 








tailed directions for treating the more 
common surgical diseases. 


J. &. ¥. 
The Call of the Soil 
By the late Adrien Bertrand, of the Chas- 
seurs Alpins. John Lane Company, New 
York. 


Perhaps it would be nearly sufficient 
comment on The Call of the Soil to men- 
tion that it was awarded the prix Gon- 
court for 1916 by members of the Aca- 
demie Goncourt, and that M. Clemenceau, 
until recently premier of France, pre- 
dicted that the author would become one 
of the foremost figures in French litera- 
ture. Unfortunately, this last is impos- 
sible, since M. Bertrand was killed later 
in the Great War. But a word of ex- 
planation may give some a better under- 
standing of the book. 

It might be dangerous at the outset 
to call this a war book, but we'll risk 
branding it as such. It is that in the 
sense that it contains descriptions and 
word-paintings of a few of the earlier 


k Checks 


How ? 
Simply Feed your cows 


Feed 


by practical, com- 
And these tests proved con- 
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°° 4 Noatco Sj 
A Natco Silo 


Costs a Little More— 
Lasts a LOT Longer 


T does cost more to build with ever- 
lasting Natco Hollow Tile than with 


materials that soon decay, but it’s far 
cheaper in the long run. A Natco Silo will 
not rot, burn, burst or blow down. It has no 
hoops to tighten, needs no painting and sel- 
dom any repairs. You can pass a Natco 
Silo to your children practically as good as 
new. Or the farm will bring more should you wish to sell. 


Farmers who figure costs closely are using Natco Hol- 
low Tile for si!os, dairy barns, hog houses, dwellings, etc. 
Our book “‘Natco on the Farm” describes and pictures 
many such uses. Send for it today—no charge. 
Ask your building supply dealerto quote you on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1206 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide 
and economical distribution 


Foundation and bottom courses of a Natco Silo. Note the 
still air spaces and the steel reinforcing bands. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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battles of the war. The chief value of 
the book, however, lies in the interesting 
discussions among the men at the front, 
which give one an insight into the 
Frenchman’s psychology and philosophy 
of the war. Perhaps the fundamental 
philosophy of the French is expressed in 
the sentence, “We are only obeying an 
invisible will which is imposed upon us 
—a will which has its origin deep down 
in the soil in which we are rooted. We 
are its instrument.” 


Another novel bit of philosophy con- 
cerning the Frenchman’s almost stoical 
belief in an ultimate victory is tersely 
expressed by an officer of the army when 
he says, “The reason is the will of the 
soil to remain French.” 

Evidently it is a book from which we 
Americans might learn some valuable 
lessons. However, being very . human, 
we don’t like to read books for that rea- 
son. The simple, direct style of the 
book with its human qualities will make 







A complete 
MILKING SYSTEM 


of definitely corre- 
lated essential and 
distinctive features. 


BUY THE BEST! 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


BURRELL MILKERS 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Inc. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 







its own appeal, without taking into con- 
sideration the power of its philosophizing 
in inducing the reader to do a little 
thinking for himself. J. 2. #. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 402) 


State Experiment Station at Geneva. 
We are glad, too, that our own men will 
be given the opportunity to work there. 
In the affiliation between our college and 
the Geneva station we see another in- 
stance of this spirit of getting to- 
gether for the ultimate good of all 
farming. No one institution can have 
all the facilities for the greatest good 
to the people it serves; the interchang- 
ing of scientific men and investigators 
between these two great laboratories for 
the study of farming will most certainly 
be of greater help to the farmers of the 
State than either could be alone. 


U. 5. A. 













Avery Six-Cylinder Two-Row 
Motor Cultivator 


Avery Tre netor 


Aver 


* "Power- I “iit?” 


Double Your Cultivation 
with an Avery Motor 


Cultivator 


With an Avery Motor Cultivator you 
can cultivate double or more acreage than 


one man can 


It has a variety of speeds that can be 
controlled to suit the size of the grow- 
ing crop. Youcan creep along slowly 
when the crop is small and tender, or 
you can go as fast as you like when 
Hot weather and 


the crop is large. 
flies can’t stop or bother it. 


Cultivates Any Row Crop 


Avery Motor Cultivators are built in 
two sizes—a six-cylinder two-row and 
four-cylinder one-row machine. The 
two-row is built in widths for crops 
planted in any width rows. Can also 
be furnished with various styles of 
front wheels so that all row crops, 
such as corn, listed corn, cotton, peas, 
beans, beets, potatoes, asparagus, 
tomatoes, etc., can be handled suc- 
cessfully. Can also be furnished with 
planting attachment for planting such 
row crops as corn, cotton, peas, 
bea 1s, etc. 


ordinarily handle with horses. 


In one locality within a radius of 18 
miles, over 100 Avery Motor Culti- 
vators are in use. 

Besides cultivating and planting row 
crops, the Avery Motor Cultivator is 
also being successfully used for many 
other kinds of light field and belt 
work, It is adapted to more kinds of 
work than any other machine, and is 
one of the best motor farming ma- 
chinery investments you can make. 


The Avery Line 


Also includes tractors for every size 
farm, Six sizes, 8-16 to 40-80 H. P. 
with “ Draft-Horse” Motors and 
“‘Direct-Drive’’ Transmissions. Two 
small tractors, Six-Cylinder — 
“C” and 5-10 H. P. Model “B.” 
“Self-Lift’? Moldboard and Disc 
Plows, Listers and Grain [rills, 
“‘Self-Adjusting” Tractor Disc Har- 
rows. Also, roller bearing Threshers, 
Silo Fillers, etc. 


Write for the Avery Catalog and interesting Tractor “‘Hitch Book.”’ Both books free, 


AVERY COMPANY 


4705 Iowa Street 


Peoria, Illinois 


Brench ioe. Distributors and Service Stations 
Covering Every State in the Union 


VER 


Motor Farmin§g, Threshins 
and Road Building Moeey 


Avery ‘‘Grain Saver” 
*Yellow-Fellow”’ Thresher 
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The Correct Way to Air-Cure Hay 


It isn’t sun-drying that puts quality into hay, but air-cur- 
ing. And hay is air-cured best when side-raked and 
tedded into light, breeze-sifting windrows such as those 
that trail off in the wake of the International Com- 
bined Side-Delivery Rake and Tedder. 


With this machine it is possible to follow closely behind 
the mower, as it has left hand delivery, and rake and 
ted the hay beforetthe leaves begin to wilt. The teeth 
of the rake strike the heads of the hay first and rake 
clean because of the fact that they work against the leave 
crotches so that the stems cannot Slip past the rake teeth. 
The hay is turned completely-over and deposited in snug, 
airy windrows, through which the air circulates freely, 
curing evenly both stems and leaves with its magic touch. 


Side-raking and tedding is good haying practice, and 
everywhere progressive farmers are recognizing this 
fact. Properly air-cured hay is quality hay—and there 
is no better implement for air-curing than the Interna- 
tional Combined Side-Delivery Rake and Tedder. 
Sold by International dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA tne. 
CHICAGO USA 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 





HERCULES DYNAMITE 


Dig Your Ditches With 
Hercules Dynamite 


Through tangled southern swamp land, through gumbo of 
the middle west, or through muck or boulder-filied clay of 
the north, Hercules Dynamite easily digs clean cut ditches, 
having no spoil banks. ““We have found this the most prac- 
tical, economical and quickest method,’’ wrote the people 
who blasted the ditch shown below. : 
Our Agricultural Service Men will aid you in shooting test 
sections. Ditches from three to fifteen feet wide, from 
two to six feet deep have been blasted at from twenty to 
forty cents a cubic yard, including labor costs. 
**Progressive Cultivation,”’ a sixty-eight page book, will 
give you complete information about the use of dynamite 
) in blasting ditches, removing stumps or boulders, tree 
' planting and subsoiling. 
Send for this book today, and state your problems to our Agricul- 
tural Department. 


Hercules Dynamite is sold by leading 
hardware and implement dealers 


\ | AX of \ 
—— ith Hercules Dyna- 

i mmr Se \ 

HERCULES POWDER Co. 1008 Orange Street, Wilmington, Del. I 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘Progressive Cultivation.’” I am interested in 





Jhe MOLINE 


Tractor is Universal 


The principle of doing all field 
operations with one man 
sitting where he can watch 
his work iscorrect, or farming 
has always been done back- 
ward and the operator would 
always have ridden or led his 
horses instead ofdriving them. 


The Moline Universal Tractor 
places the power of nine big 
horses where the horses stood 
—is driven just like horses are 
driven, from the seat of the 
implement, and hitched up to 
the implements just as horses 
are hitched. 


No duplication by horses 


A large saving in labor 


Great ease of operation 


Can back and turn short 


Better and faster work 


Power used as horses are 


used 


Because 


Because 


Because 


Because 


Because 


Because 


Does all field work, in- 
cluding cultivating, har- 
vesting and belt work 


One man completely 
operates both tractor 
and all implements 


A single seat in the 
center of all controls of 
tractor and implement 


Single unit of operation 
—tractor and imple- 
ments form but one unit 


Operator sees all his 
work—“Foresight is 
better than hind sight” 


Tractor power in front 
of the work with oper- 
ator behind the work 


Utility Is Not Sacrificed for Price 


If desired you can use the ‘‘drag behind’’ or horse drawn implements you now 
have with the Moline Universal Tractor, the same as with other types of tractors. 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, III. 


Atlanta St. Louis 
New Orleans 
Dallas Baltimore 


Oklahoma City Los Angeles 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Branches at: 
Stockton, Cal. 
Spokane 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 


Denver 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 


Minot, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Des Moines 

Bloomington, Ill. 


N.D. 


Indianapolis 
Columbus, O. 
Jackson, Mich, 





HE founders of Avalon Farms Company are 

practical hog-raisers. When Hog-Tone was 
perfected it was first tested on the herds at Avalon 
Farms, near Churubusco, Ind. The excellent 
results achieved resulted in the conviction that 
other hog-raisers would find it valuable. 


From the very beginning we have offered Hog- 
Tone to every hog-raiser on 60 Days’ Free Trial. 
Our plan of merchandisingHog-Tone is still thesame. 


We send you 60 days’ supply of Hog-Tone for all 

your hogs. You pay nothing when you get it. At 

the end of the 60 days you pay if you are com- 

pletely satisfied that Hog-Tone has accomplished 

all claimed for it. Otherwise the charge is canceled. 

You, alone, decide whether you get value received. 

We believe this is fair, sensible, businesslike. Read wie 
the coupon. ~ now rai 

AVALON FARMS COMPANY 
353 West Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


ws a @ This Coupon Brings 60-Day Free Trial Treatment s am = = 


W. O. Gandy, President 
AVALON FARMS COMPANY 
353 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


hogs. Ship me immediately 
State Number 
enough Avalon Farms Hog-Tone to treat them for 
60 days. I am to pay nothing now except trans- 
portation charges. I agree to report results to you 
at end of 60 days and pay for the Hog-Tone at ‘ 3 
that time if it has done all that you claim. If it Name and Address of my Druggist.......... 
does not, I will return the labels to you and you 
agree to cancel the charge. 


Shipping Point 









Put Your Chicks on this Schedule 


If you expect to have layers in December your chicks must be properly 
developed during the first six weeks. They must be supplied with the 
same balance of nutritive elements that they got from the egg for their 
first nourishment. Put your chicks on the following schedule and reap 
the profits that come from sturdy winter layers: 


FIRST WEEK 


Do not feed chicks at all for forty-eight hours. Keep them warm and dry. 
Nature has provided a feed for the first few days in the form of the remainder of 
the yolk of the egg which is drawn to the little chick’s body just before it breaks 
the shell. After the second day feed Purina Chicken Chowder, dampened with 
warm water, sweet milk or fresh buttermilk until crumbly, five times a day—at 
7:00, 9:30, 12:00, 2:30 and 5:30 o’clock. Do not shift from sweet to sour milk, 
or vice versa. Feed only as much as will be cleaned up. Remove and destroy 
damp Chowder after fifteen minutes. 


SECOND WEEK 


Replace the night meal with Purina Chick Feed, throwing it in a shallow litter 


of clean hay or straw. Continue four feedings a day of the damp Purina Chicken 
Chowder. 









































THIRD TO FIFTH WEEK 


Discontinue the damp Purina Chicken Chowder, keeping dry Purina Chicken 
Chowder before the chicks in an open hopper all the time. Throw as much Purina 
Chick Feed in the litter as will be eaten up clean four times a day. Get the chicks 
out of doors, on the ground, if the weather is warm and dry. Avoid dewy grass 
and keep the feathers dry. Keep the chicks hungry. 

SIXTH TO TENTH, WEEK 

Change gradually from Purina Chick Feed to Purina Scratch Feed, mixing a 
little more Scratch Feed with the Chick Feed each succeeding day. Feed the grain 
feed in a litter three or four times a day. Keep dry Purina Chicken Chowder 
before the chicks all the time. 


After the first week supply plenty of fresh greens all the time. Keep the water 
basins absolutely clean and filled with fresh water. Supply plenty offine grit (coarse 
sand may be used the first week or two instead). Some poultry raisers keep fine 
ground limestone or oyster shells in hoppers. 


Double Development or Money BackGuaranteed 


The money paid for Purina Chicken Chowder will be refunded if baby 
chicks when fed Purina Chicken Chowder with Purina Chick Feed, as 


directed, do not develop twice as fast during the first six weeks as when 
fed a grain ration. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS,'MO. 
Nashville 
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Wheels on a track 
—the Cletrac way 
—take less power 


Does Cletrac Ability Measure Up? 


HE Cletrac meets the Spring rush when time is limited, weather 
unsettled and help scarce and costly. 


It replaces four to eight horses, works longer hours and more days, 


saves time and cuts costs. 


A Cletrac speeds up plowing and fast 
plowing pulverizes the soil and cuts 
down work on the seed bed. It travels 
easily over soft and sticky ground, turns 
short, gets the corners and swings back 
to the furrow quickly. Puts more acres 
under cultivation and helps produce 
bigger crops. 


Besides plowing it prepares the seed 
bed, harvests the crop and does haul- 
ing. In winter when horses are idle, 
eating expensive food and getting daily 
care, the Cletrac is busy clearing roads 
and sawing wood. When not working 
its keep costs nothing. 


The quick popularity of the Cletrac 
has led to a bigger output with lower 
manufacturing costs. That’s why we 
can offer an improved Cletrac—and at 
the same time lower the price from $1585. 


to $1395., f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


You are going to want a tractor some 
day. Get all the information on tractors 
now, while you have time to study the 
various makes carefully. “Selecting Your 
Tractor” is an interesting booklet that 
tells you all about the Cletrac—write 
for it today. 


te Cleveland Tractor Co. 


argest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19123 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mr. J. M. Hackney, owner and de- 


veloper of several World’s Champion 
cows, three of which are shown on this 


page, has proven i the Saperanne of feeding a 


vation whic 


furnish cows am main- 


tenance, without which no cow can produce maxi- 


mum flow. 


Mr. Hackney has found out by experience that too 
much protein is injurious—that to secure maximum 
milk production cows must be kept at top-notch 
ae condition—the ration must be a health 
—, strength and ew giver. That's why Mr. 
Hackney likes his cows to have 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O' DAIRY RATION 


ARDEN FARMS 
J. M. Hackney, Owner 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
The Quaker Oats Co. January Third, 1920 
Gentliemen—!I must say to you frankly that in my 

letter to you concerning feeding of Holstein Friesian 
Cows on my Arden Farms, | overlooked the most im- 
portant factor, which I wished to bring out. I do not 
believe in a high protein ration. After the experience I 
have bad, it is my judgment that breeders do not place 
enough importance upon the maintenance part of the 
ration of acow. Tosecurea maximum yearly production 
means that a cow must be kept in good physical condi- 
tion, nothing must be done to tear down the structure. 
It is my judgment that too much protein is injurious. 
There is good chance for argument as to just how much 
protein a cow should have, but I do not wish to engage 
in a discussion of the fine points. but I believe that a 
small amount of protein is better than too much, if one 
expects to have cows go on year after year and. main- 
tain their good health and geotane @ om maximum of 
butter and milk. We mix most o feed ourselves 
with the ae of SCHUM CHER. FEED and BIG 

«Q” DAIRY TION, with which we have been very 


successful. Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. M. HACKNEY. 


Owners of cows holding world’s rec- 
ords, as well as owners of grade cows, 
alike endorse the merits of SUHU- 
MACHER FEED, the great mainten- 
ance ration. 36 World’s Champion 
Cows have been helped to make their 
world’s records with SCHUMACHER 
as a part of their maintenance ration. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a Quality 
tein ration — when fed in conjunction wit 
HUMACHER it supplies just the right amount 
of protein to stimulate milk production without 
“burning out” or tearing down the cows’ phys- 
ical condition. 


The ideal SCHUMACHER BIG “Q” 
combination will keep your cows “going strong” 
month after month, and it’s the cow that main- 
tains maximum production over long milking 
periods that is the profit-producer. Feed deal- 
ers everywhere can supply you with these big 
result-producing feeds. - them a trial. The 
best time to start is NOW. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Address: Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Local 


Happenings 
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Heb-sa’s Show at 
Third Ag. Assembly 
Brings Out Crowd 


Minstrels Merrily Mimic Fads 
and Foibles of Campus 


Show Staged in an Hour 


Coeds, Angered by Attacks, 
Shower Cast With Cabbages 


Roberts Assembly sported an S. 
R. O. sign for the second time this 
year on the night of Marchil. The 
first time was when two professors 
and two students debated the grave 
question, “Are Professors People?” 
This time is was “Jacque Kwatt 
and his Burnt Cork Brunettes” in 
an old-time minstrel first-part, 
brought up to the minute by local 
hits and campus parodies, and pres- 
ented by the Heb-sa senior society. 

The show was written on the Sun- 
day before the assembly and put on 
with about an hour’s actual rehear- 
sing. It was a fine speciman of 
what can be done in an hour’s pre- 
paration, and what can not be done. 
For one thing, nobody, particularly 
the performers, knew just what was 
coming next, nor greatly cared. 

All of which helped. If the cast 
went adrift and fell quite frankly to 
comparing what they had written 
on their little cards, the audience 
laughed all the more. And if, in 
putting over a gag, the cast didn’t 
get it over the first time, somebody 
would call for the previous question, 
and the gag would be retold until it 
was perfectly understood and prop- 
erly applauded. Once or twice it 
looked as if it would be necessary 
to use the blackboard. 


Jacque Kwatt Stars 


John M. Watt, in the title role, at 
Middleman, and Fat Huntington 
right End Man, opened the dialog 
with a profound crack about The 
Sun being as full of advertisements 
as is the moon of green cheese. K. 
Mayer described the mystic rites 
of entrance into an ag. faculty 
meetings ; “Young” Kirkland dilated 
upon the traditional difficulties of 
Tambo with his better half; “Stan” 
Duffies philosophized on the human 
frailties of the faculty ; the two end 
men staged the customary razor 
duel; and then a chicken thief sud- 
denly became a deacon in a pul- 
pit, the quartette a choir, and the 
audience a congregation. That was 
the sort of show it was. There 


‘The Campus 
Countryman 


April, 1920 


was also singing, particularly by 
Jeff Knight and A. L. Tuttle, with 
banjos. 

The staff columnist of this fam- 
ily journal is reproducing some of 
the gags of the show, with proper 
credit, in his “This ’ere and That 
‘air’ on our editorial page. We trust 
the will make appropriate men- 
tion of the ladies who handed up 
vegetable bouquets after the song, 
“Coeds I Have Met, and Why They 
Saw Me First.” 


It Was All Right 

It was the irresponsibility of the 
performance, communicated to the 
audience from the moment the bru- 
nettes drifted in casually reading 
The Sun to the grand final judg- 
ment of the Gentleman With the 
Mop, that put the thing over and 
made it such good fun for every- 
body there. The affair was a 
neighborly one; it made a good as- 
sembly. 


Extension Men on Tour 


Many Out of Town For Spring 
Regional Conferences 


The greater part of the extension 
staff is out of town during these 


first ten days of April, attending a | 
series of conferences with farm bu- | 


reau managers. New York is their 
first stop, and then on to Albany, 
Utica, Rochester and finally to El- 
mira. A_ three-day schedule of 
speeches and round table sessions 
has been arranged at each place, 
with the dates overlapping so that 
the entire staff of traveling advisors 
can get on to the next place as 
soon as they have finished 
contribution at the last. 

For example Professor Adams 
opened the New York city confer- 
ence on March 31 with a presenta- 
tion of plans for wider publicity 
for agricultural news. The second 
and third day of the conference 
considered other things, while on 


April 1 he was at Albany, conduct- | 
In | 


ing his first-day program there. 
this manner, the entire staff of ag- 
ricultural specialists is swinging 
the circuit of the state, fitting their 
talks into overlapping schedules, 
without waste of time. 
The Idea of It All 

The idea of the series of meet- 
ings is to bring county agents into 
touch with the latest advices of 
specialists, and to bring them into 
such contact in the region of their 
work. Such departments as Plant 
Path and Pomology, with field 
workers of their own, are particu- 
larly well represented at the con- 





ferences, 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’ 


Seniors Suggest 
Survey Course of 
Whole Curriculum 


College Honor Societies Want 
Frosh to Know Field of Ag. 


Resolutions Are Framed 


Course Would Prepare Under- 
classmen to Specialize 


Helois and Heb-sa, senior honor 
societies of the College, are con- 
sidering in joint committee the de- 
tails of recommending to the facul- 
ty the introduction of a so-called 
“survey” course in Agriculture for 
new students. 


Helois first discussed the idea 


| 





their | 


last term, adopting tentative resolu- 
|tions favoring some course where 
| the various department heads might 
| lay before freshmen the possibilities 
of specialization in agricultural 
| science. They then referred their 
| plan to Heb-sa, which society sec- 
onded it, with broadening amend- 
ments. 


The Heb-sa amendments assert 
| that the course should do more 
|} than establish the relations of de- 
| partment to college, but should tie 
|}each department up with the uni- 
| versity, the state, and the Country 
Life Movement in general. It is 
believed that a course to help fresh- 
men “find themselves’”—much need- 
'ed in view of the increasing tend- 
ency to specialize in_ scientific 
schools—should establish ideas not 
only of what is to be undertakén 
by the individual in school, but 
what is to be undertaken by him, 
jand by fellow workers in other 
| fields, afterwards. 


Prexy To Start It 


Specifically, the Heb-sa amend- 
ments are said to include recom- 
|mendation that the first lecture of 
the course be given by the president 
| of the university ; the second by the 
dean of the college; and then by 
the proposed vice-deans of re- 
search, extension, and administra- 
tion. After that would come the 
heads of departments, in logical 
order, each speaker establishing the 
relation of his speciality to the 
whole. 
| Whether the joint reccommenda- 
}tion will urge that the course be 
required, or leave it elective, is still 
| undecided. 

















Ellen A. Reynolds, B. 
M. A., comes to the department to 
teach “Health in the Home” and 
also give part of her time to exten- 
sion in this subject. 

After graduating from 

















the Uni- 





was made head of the department 


























of science at the Morton High 
School, Lexington, Kentucky; then 
followed three years as assistant 








professor in the department of home 
economics at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Later, as assistant professor, 
she taught sanitation and hygiene 
at Kansas State College. 





















































Miss Alma Binzel, 
fessor of child training at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is giving a 
very popular course of 12 lectures 
on “Child Training” at the School 
of Home Economics. 

Miss Binzel B. S., M. A., started 
this course at the University of 
Minnesota as an experiment. The 
numerous requests that came from 
outsiders and other Universities for 
more knowledge regarding the prob- 
lems of the child proved that it 
filled a very necessary part in the 
education of students as well as of 
professor’s wives 





assistant 





























































































































At the recent Homemakers’ Con- 
ference held) in connection with 
Farmers’ Week, Professor’ Van Ren- 
selaer was asked to serve as sec- 
retary to a new organization formed 
of the presidents from the different 
women’s educational organizations 
which met here. This federation of 
presidents will be an informal or- 
ganization and will meet at the 
next Homemakers’ Conference at 
Cornell. 
























































































The death of Gladys Smith ‘16, 
which occured on February 13ih, 
is considered a great loss to the de- 
partment. Miss Smith graduated 
from the School of Home Econom- 
ics in 1916, and taught at Farming- 
ton, Maine, for a year, afterwards 
joining the staff of Home Economics 


















nutrition under Mary Swartz Rose, 
and would have received her Mas- 
ters degree in August. 














Mary Bowman, formerly of St. 
Lawrence University, and Home Bu- 
reau Manager in Cayuga County 
since the home conservation 






extended leave of 


absence from 
Cayuga County until 


such time as 









she shall receive her B. S. degree. 
She is acting as student assistant 


to Miss Noble directing the practice 
house. 








On March 9 the womens’ crew 








Old Armory. As usual, Ag. is well 
represented among the competitors 
for places in the class crews which 
will be chosen for the June 























work | 
was organized in 1917, is now on an | 


season opened with practice in the | 
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versity of Kentucky, Miss Reynolds | 
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| DOM ECON ) 


At a meeting of the Alumni As- 


sociation during Farmers’ Week, 
Anna E. Hunn was elected vice- 
president of the association, and 


Claribel Nye was elected a member 


S., M. S., }of the Executive Committee. 


PERSONALS 


—_—_— 


kK. Mayer, ’20, Forester, has been 


CORRESPONDENCE 





To E. D. of the Cornell Country- 
man—for his edification and the 
Countryman’s publication if so be it 
they see fit 

Have you ever noticed how the 
entrance of women into a trade 
|dignifies it and gives it standing? 
| Proof? Well, here it is. From time 











elected president of the Student |immemorial there have been plumb- 
Council, and, by the same token, |ers—plumbers of male persuasion— 
president of the senior class of the ;adding no special dignity to the 
university. Of the four men on the |trade. But, with the beginning of 
ticket, two were from Ag. | this year of 1920, plumbing has been 
| dignified. We have “Lady Plumb- 
Professor B. A. (dams) went to/ers” now. Did you ever hear of 
Silver Springs during the second/qa “Gentleman Plumber?” 
week of March and talked to the} Thanks are due our’ plumber 
|folks there about “Americanism.” |christeners. We appreciate the 
A letter recently received by Pro- | trust. 
fessor Montgomery Robinson from | (This letter, darkly anonymous 
T. W. Van of that place asserts |and sweetly scented, is, we judge 


that the talk ‘“‘would be rather hard 
to improve upon” and that “every- 
body was very much pleased.” 


T. T. Buckley, Jr. ’21, was elected 
vice-president of the Intercollegiate 
Forestry Association at the New 
Haven Conference last month. 





Professor Fiske, of Dairy, took a 





|}a response to remarks on “Hairpin 


Mechanics” printed last month. We 
are momentarily expecting to lose 


our E. D. by Hairpin Murder—Ed) 


ENGINEERS FOREGATHER 


The rural engineering faculty 
| held the first of a series of monthly 
|suppers at the Senate last Saturday 





party down to see the Cheddar |night. Profs, assistant profs, in-, 

Cheese factory at Lowville during |sturctors, and assistants—seven in 

vacation. jall—sat down to a pow-wow over 

— |provender provided for the occas- 

E. E. McClain resigned February |Si0n-. The idea is simply a further 

1 from the department of soil tech- development ~ the department's 

nology to take a position with the |@Mdeavor to keep human, tho 

‘Importing Fertilizer Company of | earned. 

3altimore, Md. Pe 

Of the 298 bustees this year, 61 

W. K. Blodgett has left the de-| were from the College of Agricul- 

partment of rural engineering to|ture. Of the 61, 30 were freshmen, 


as instructor, where she has done 
excellent work in foods. 

Miss Smith had just returned 
from Columbia University where | 
she was taking graduate work in 


races. | 


become agricultural 
Hampion, Va. 


direc.or at 


18 sophomores, 6 juniors and 5 sen- 
iors. Two were special students. 








OLIPHANT 


The first crop of colts 
Percheron stallion are just begi 
imported from France by 


by 


Truman Brothers and shown by 


Oliphant, the 


College’s imported 
nning to arrive. 


The old boy was 
them 


at the 1918 International, where he was fifth in the four year old 


class. He is a black, weighs ab 
and three quarter hands. 


out 1850 pounds and stands sixteen 
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Professor Krum, Departing, is Given Send - off 


At a meeting in the poultry build- 
ing on March 8, W. G. Krum, who 
has just signed for three years as 
manager of Mr. A. Clayburgh’'s 
dairy and poultry plant at Mount 
Kisco, was presented with a silver 
platter “as an evidence of the 
friendship and esteem of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Poultry De- 
partment.” The foregoing is 
quoted from the inscription on the 
platter, the sentiment of which are 
framed to include Mrs. Krum. 

Professor Krum came to Cornell 
in 1901 as superintendent of the 
poultry farm here, and left for a 
period of six years betwen 1903 and 
1908, during which he managed 
large poultry projects for James 
Forsyth, Owego, and for Major 
Carlyle, Watertown. He returned 
during the winter of 1906 to teach 
in the winter course and returned 
again in 1908 to stay until the 
present time, putting in three years 
at his old job of superintendent, and 
then nine years as extension spe- 
cialist of the department. 

He leaves many friends who hope 
that they will again see him at 
Cornell after he has still further 
added to a considerable fund of ex- 
perience in nractical activities. 


TRIPS AND TALKS BREVITIES ) 
a  e 


Professor White, who is secretary 
of the American Rose Society, will 
attend the meeting of the society 
March 15-21. An exhibit of roses 
will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace in connection with the con- 
vention. 


Professor W. F. Lusk and Cora 
E. Binzell attended the meeting of 
the National Society of Vocational 
Education held in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 18-21. 


Professor J. E. Butterworth, E. 
N. Ferriss, and Professor G. A. 
Works attended the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion held February 16-20 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Professor H. W. Riley will lecture 
before students of the new Colum- 
bia school of agriculture, New York | 
City, speaking on rural engineering 
subjects on April 9, 10, 23 and 24. 


During the spring recess Profes- 
sor Guthrie took a class to New 
York on the usual inspection trip 
of butter-making methods. 


Professor James G. Needham told 
Cornell socialists a few things about | 
“Social Organization from its Bio- | 
logical Aspects,” at a meeting of | 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Asso- | 
ciation held in Barnes Hall on | 
March 19. | 


Professor G. F. Heuser spoke to | 
the Poultry Club on recent experi- | 
ments at their meeting of March 
19. The club has a big dance on| 
the way. 


| The response show 


One hundred and seventeen bee- 
keepers, representing six thousand 
colonies and a production of four 
hundred thousand pounds of honey 
last year alone, attended the recent 
short course in commercial apicul- 
ture. New York is said to be the 
second state to really do something 
in apicultural extension work. 
California started it, 


A recent issue of the 
Magazine, New York, 
interesting article by Ivan Wright, 
of Rural Economy, tracing the 
Cevelopment of cattle loans in the 
west. Livestock is shown to make 
admirable security, one concern 
which has made twenty million dol- 
lars on such security 
less ‘than six hundred of it. Dairy 
loans are further said to contribute 
much to the advancement of Wis- 
consin dairying, with mutual satis- 
fac’ion to banker and farmer. 


Bankers 
contains an 


H. I. Babcock, secretary of the 
farm bureau association, reports 
that his office received 100 per cent 
response to a questionnaire sent 
2500 farmers on daylight saving. 
unanimous op- 
position to the measure. 

Each farmer addressed was ask- 
ed to estimate the value of man- 
hours lost on his farm through the 
operation of the law. Massing 
these estimations, the office here 
reckons that by the ordinance New 
York State imposes an annual tax 


| of twenty-five million dollars in la- 


bor lost on its farmers. 


Husk Knapp, '20, is taking charge 
of Doce Seulke’s meat market course, 
with the usual large enrollment. 


| 


| wisdom. 
| February graduate, is 


AN HUS 


Mark J. Smith, assistant exten- 
sion professor of animal husbandry 
has also resigned and is now living 
at his small farm near town. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s work was along the 
line of sheep production and much 
of increased interest in sheep mani- 
fested by many York state farmers 
may be attributed to his influence. 


John C. Maddy, extension in- 
structor in animal husbandry has 
resigned his position and will start 
farming on his own hook after April 
1, locating on a one hundred acre 
farm in Ohio and breeding Hol- 
steins. Mr. Maddy has been in 
charge of the cow-testing associa- 
tions of the State. 


Neighbor “Billy” (Dr. W. L.) 
Williams spoke before the Round- 
Up Club on the evening of March 
8, on the subject, “Obstacles to 
Reproduction.” He discussed briefly 
some of the infectious diseases 
which so greatly hinder cattle 
breeding work. Particular emphasis 
was laid on the economic import- 
ance of these infections in grade 
cattle in corparison with purebreds. 


(Prof. E. S.) Savage 
recently visited the ‘Hub of the 
Universe” to address three different 
organizations. on topics relative to 
the feeding of dairy cattle. He 
discussed “The Value of Home 
Grown Feeds” before the Massachu- 
setts Guernsey Cattle Society; ‘‘The 
Proper Margin for Extra Butterfat” 
before the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers Association; “Lime in Ra- 
tions for Dairy Cattle’ before the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
hbor Savage spent but a short 
time in Boston on this last trip. 


Neighbor 


The position in our neighborhood 
recently left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Lukens is now held by 
one who has but lately left the 
ranks of the humble seekers after 
Neighbor L. C. Norris, a 
Ex-neighbor 


| Lukens’ successor. 


having lost | 


|room, porcelain in the kitchen,” 


Old Dame Rumor (mee Co- 
ed) has it that our neighbors in the 
faculty in An. Hus. are gradually 
slipping away until they'll be as 
scarce as the teeth in the upper jaw 
of the old family cow. Professors 
Seulke and Smith and Messers Lu- 
kens and Maddy have all left since 
February. As yet their places have 
not been filled, which means addi- 
tional work for those now in the 
department. 


While we have no vital statistics 
to report this month, such as mar- 
riages, etce., the future promises 
much. Our sleuth has overheard 
one or two of the stenographers 
talking of “‘mahogany in the dining- 
and 
so on ad libitum. -If the male vic- 
tims only Knew of all these plans! 


Another old neighbor of ours has 
recently been located after his re- 
turn from France last summer. E. 
S. Ham ‘15 is down on his father’s 
farm near Verbank. Joa 
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Wherein We Hear 
From Earl Lukens 


Who Is Farming The Farm 
School at Farm School, Pa. 


Thru the kindness of neighbor | 


Savage we have been privileged to 
read a letter he received from our 
old friend and neighbor, Earl G. 
Lukens, who is now superintendent 
of farms at The National Farm 
School, Farm School, Pa. Perhaps 
we wouldn’t be exaggerating too 
much to call him a mighty busy 
man, judging from his letter. Be- 


sides two hired men to help in the} 


chores. Mr. Lukens has_ the 
aid of thirty boys of the school, who 
evidently get much practical as 
well as theoretical experience. The 
school owns about twenty-five acres 
in apples and peaches, besides ex- 
tensive areas in crops and pastures. 
The cattle herd numbers seventy 
individuals, twenty-five of which 
are purebred cows. 


some precious sleep. 
hope the results 
fully compensate his efforts. In 
addition to his work as superintend- 
ent of the farms, Mr. Lukens 
giving two courses. 


is 


MAKING KIDS EAT RIGHT 


Nutrition clinics now being con- 


ducted by seniors in Home Eco- 
nomics in two of the public schools 
of Ithaca are succeeding notably in 
correcting conditions unearthed by 
a department survey made last fall. 
Thirty per cent of the boys and 
girls in the first three primary 
grades were 
dernourished. 

Seniors from the School of Home 
Economics go to the schools once a 
week and give lessons in elementary 
hygiene. Proper food, regular 
hours and attention to adenoids and 
tonsils are stressed. Equipment 
for hot dishes to supplement the 
noon lunch has been installed, 
the recipes here served are copied 
off by the children and taken home 
to show the right sort of food for 
growing boys and girls. 

DOC SEULKE GOING GOOD 

The Aberdeen-Angus Journal for 
this month shows our own Doc 
Seulke, who recently left his work 
here to go with them as eastern 
representative, getting away with 
his new job like a million. In the 
first place, he has the leading arti- 
cle “The Interesting Story of a 
Cow’s Husband,” and, further back 
in the issue, the editors head his 
letter of advice “Doc Seukle Starts 
Off Like a Winner,” commending it 
to the attention of ‘‘Doodie” enthus- 
iasts everywhere. The honorary 
doctorate, conferred on Doc by the 
student body, seems to be sticking. 


The extension office turns from 
its adding machine to announce 
that there was nobody here from 
Bronx, Hamilton or Putnam coun- 
ties for Farmers’ Week. All of 
the other 58 counties were well 
represented. 


Mr. Lukens in- | 
tends to start testing shortly, which | 
will no doubt add a few grey hairs | 
to his head and mean the loss of | 
However, we | 
he obtains will | 


then found to be un- 


and | 


fee Teer 
THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 


I am the Country Weekly. 

I am the friend of the fam- 
ily, the bringer of tidings from 
other friends; I speak to the 
home in the evening light of 
summer’s vine-clad porch or the 
glow of winter’s lamp. 

I help to make this evening 
hour; I record the great and 
the small, the varied acts of the 
days and weeks that go to make 
up life. 

I am for and of the home; I 
follow those who leave humble 
beginnings, whether they go to 
greatness or to the gutter, I take 
to them the thrill of old days, 
with wholesome messages. 

I speak the language of the 
common man; my words are 
fitted to his understanding. My 
congregation is larger than that 
of any church in my town; my 
readers are more than those in 
the school. Young and old alike 
find in me stimulation, instruc- 
tion, entertainment, inspiration, 
solace, comfort. I am _ the 
chronicle of birth, and love, and 
death—the three great facts of 
man’s existence. 

I bring together buyer and 
seller, to the benefit of both; I 
am part of the market place of 
the world. Into the home I 
carry word of the goods which 
feed, and clothe, and _ shelter, 
and which minister to comfort, 
ease, health and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, 
the history of the year, the re- 
cord of my community in the 
archives of state and nation. 

I am the exponent of the 
lives of my readers. 

I am the Country Weekly. 


_ | 


|INDIAN SCHOOLS OFFER JOBS 
The United States Civil Service 
| Commissioner writes us that Indian 
schools in many states are in need 
|}of farmers to have charge, under 
the direction of the superintendents, 
|}of agricultural operations on farms 
| connected with the schools, to give 
instruction in practical farming, 
and to do extension and instruc- 
|} tional work in agriculture among 
j}adult Indians occupying their own 
|farms on reservations. 

| Further information and appli- 
j}eation blanks may be _ obtained 
| from the secretary of the U. §&. 
Civil Service Board at New York, 
or from the United States Civil 
| Service Commission, Washington, 
‘an. <3 

| FORESTERS TO AID ITHACA 
Speaking thru Professor R. 8S. 
Hosmer, the forestry department 
|has offered help to Ithaca in mak- 
jing Six Mile Creek Gorge a pub- 
jlic park. The faculty and older 
|students are willing to lay out the 
|}plans and assist in the planting 
|}that would follow. 

| 





Born on March 


|Mrs. Hy 


9, to Mr. and 
| S. Mills, Helen Freely 
|Mills. Mr. Mills is a graduate of 
ithe class of 1917, at present in- 
|structing in the vegetable garden- 
ing department and residing with 
|his family in Ithaca. 


| And Wherein We 


Meet an Emissary 


| 
Who Borrows a Match and the 


Plans of the Poultry Building 
| saitaiianeinaiie 
A little man with pleasant man- 
| ners, not to mention a black derby 
jhat and a foreign accent, dropped 
into the office a day or so ago and 
asked us if we had any cuts of the 
| poultry building. He also asked if 
he could smoke in the office. We 
|got along fine with him. 
| It turned out that this affable 
|person was Senor Feliciano de 
Moraes, agricultural representative, 
jof the Brazillian government, and 
| the reason he wanted the cuts of 
the poultry building was to get his 
government to build one like it near 
/Rio de  Janerio. Poultry hus- 
bandry, he said, was something that 
is soon going to boom in South 
|America, if the government there 
|has anything to say about it. 
By aid of the college editor 
|publications, we were able to fix 
| him up. And so if traveling thru 
the wilds of Brazil at some future 
time you see a replica of the Cor- 
inell Poultry majestic among the 
banana trees, blame it all on us. 


of 


ROUND-UP STAGES SESSION 

The Round-Up Club is still going 
strong, according to all reports. 
On Monday evening, March 1, they 
| held a session that will not be beat- 
en for many a day. “Fat” and 
“Jimmy” shot the poor bull to 
shreds, leaving just enough to pro- 
| vide a good start for the next time. 
Lest we forget, let it be understood 
that smokes and eats were liberally 
supplied, and equally liberally con- 
sumed. Evidently the club’s Farm- 
ers’ Week lunch-room was a finan- 
cial success. But aside from all 
these mere material attractions, 
plans were formulated for future 
debates,—informal debates followed 
by general discussions. These will 
provide a splendid chance for any- 
one to get those pet theories and 
beliefs out before the “Round-Up- 
onians.” Still another suggestion 
was made that met with instant 
approval,—a Round-Up dance, 
which will probably be held shortly 
after Easter. 

Everyone really interested in ani- 
mal husbandry goes out to those 
meetings on Monday evenings, not 
only because they increase their 
fund of knowledge, but also because 
they believe that neighbors should 
be neighbors in practice as well as 
in theory. 

NATURALISTS LECTURE 

Doctor George C. Embody spoke 
on fish culture and Professor James 
G. Needham described the Okefino- 
kee Swamp before the sixth national 
conference of the American Game 
Protective Association, in session at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
during the first week of March. 


The entire staff wishes to repud- 
iate authorship of the story, so 
rightfully resented, about the lady 
who fell down in front of Roths- 
childs. 
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Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THe Cornett 
Countryman, Inc. Contributions 
should be in the hands of the Editor 
by the fifteenth of the month pre- 
vious to the date of issue. Say what 
you want and sign it, indicating 
whether you want your real name 
used, or another one. 


RUSSELL LORD, Editor 


No. 6 April 1920 


Who’s After Helois? 


Heb-sa has cast aside the tradi- 
tional passive complacency of honor 
societies and done something active- 
ly undignified and blithely useful. 
It has given a minstrel show that 
brought out a big crowd to the Ag 
assembly and sent it home inclined 
to come to the next one. And now 
we hear that the Helois boys are 
going to do the same, only more so, 
for the next Assembly. 

Nothing more hopeful for future 
unity and friendliness in the Col- 
lege has happened in our time on 
the Hill. Now if the departmental 
clubs—social and scientific—can see 
that they have no more right to 
exist simply for themselves than the 
so-called “honor societies”; if they 
will now come forward with proffer 
of further stunts; why, then the 
vexed question of having real As- 
semblies will take care of itself. 
Minstrel shows are not the only 
possibility by a long shot—concerts, 
farces, debates, amateur nights and 
no end of other things suggest 
themselves. 

How about you—Foresters and 
Round-upians and Poultrymen— 
don’t you owe the College a bang- 
up Assembly? 


A Kick Comes In 

After so happy an affair as the 
above Assembly, it is regrettable 
that so many students chose to 
throw the cores of their free apples 
on the floor of Roberts’ Hall 
rather than to take them home in 
their pockets like ladies and gen- 
tlemen. A couple of profs who 
merit our particular respect have 
called the matter to our attention 
very nicely and asked us to say 
something about it, so there won't 


be so much work for the janitor | 


next time. It was, as they said, 
only a little thing, one that we can 
fix up easily by taking a little 
thought in the future. 

Perhaps it was because we didn’t 
get any apples that we find less 
justice in a complaint that came 
about at the same time, namely 





that the “burnt cork brunettes” 
left their dressing room decidedly 
daubed up. We defy any man to 
get that stuff from off his face 
without getting it somewhere else. 
Anyway, we'll bet that the janitor 
wasn’t any longer cleaning up that 
room than we were cleaning up our 
ears. 


Front Names for Coeds 


As we were saying last month, 
we want to live and see the day 
when the author of the Student Di- 
rectory here at Cornell will realize 
his guilty partnership in a common 
tendency to rob the world of one of 
its most picturesque features, to 
wit, the front names of its female 
inhabitants. The present practice 
of printing ladies’ names preceeded 
only by initials and accounting for 
their gentler sex merely by a “Miss” 
stuck in between parentheses can- 
not be too loudly deplored. 

Now, there are some such names 
—we think at the moment of Irene 
and Saddie—that might be so sup- 
pressed with confident expectation 
of universal acclaim. However, 
when the same hand that strikes 
them down also lays to dust such 
meaningful and beautiful sounds as 
Mary or Ruth or Phyliss or Anita 
or some thousand more, we, for 
one, winch and roar. To tear such 
good old-fashioned appelations to 
nothing more than stark capital 
letters with foolish periods after 
them—that is to go at the poetry 
of every-day life with a meat-axe! 

Suppose we take the case of a 
fair young maid named, let us 
say, Anna Belle Lee. Even with- 
out such poets as Poe to write the 
lady up, can’t you get the picture 
from the name? And it’s a pretty 
picture, isn’t it? All right: she 
comes to Cornell, and immediately 
becomes “Lee, (Miss) A. B. ’23 
Ag.” Who could ever write a poem 
about her now? 


Song of Muddy Water 


Wintertime’s a grave time, 
Old and cold and mute, 
Summertime’s a brave time 

Tune me up a lute! 


Spring’s a young and gay time, 
Hearken to my lay, 

Even as T make my rhyme, 
Winter runs away! 


Sunshine all a-glitter 
On the squashy snow, 
What’e your hurry, Winter— 
Where you got to go? 


Pretty little snowflakes 
Starting for the sea, 

Trickle to the gutter, 
Greatly to my glee! 


Muddy water, pouring 
Valleyward, o’erhauls, 

Greater waters roaring 
O’er the waterfalls! 


Old south wind’s blowing, 
Blowing through my hair, 

Winter, keep a-going— 
Springtime’s in the air! 


Spring’s the young and gay time, 
Winter’s old and gray, 
Even as I make my rhyme 
Winter runs away! L. 
ee ened 


THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


The entire staff of this newspaper 
being pressed into service in writ- 
ing the book for the Assembly Min- 
strel Show (see account of our fea- 
ture writer on page one), the con- 
ductor of this colymn begs leave 
of the news editor, the city editor, 
the managing editor and the editor- 
in-chief of The Campus Country- 
man to swipe their thunder and 
thus to fill his space this month. 


Our proof-reader, by the way, 
wishes to assure all responsibility 
for the songs “I Never Knew What 
Love Was ’Til I Saw Her in Gol- 
lashes,” “If You Really Want to 
Meet Her, Study Meteorology,” and 
“Tie Your Little Holstein to My 
Dairy Industree’—which songs The 
Sun kept saying that Professor 
Bristow Adams wrote. That is fair 
neither to Professor Adams, nor to 
our proof-reader. 


It was our Fashion Editor that 
composed the two-line sonnet, so 
full of feeling: 


“A girl I hate is Sadie Knox, 
She always snores in eight o’clocks” 


And certainly it was not Profes- 
sor Adams who perpertated— 


“We're fond of Henry Hiran Wing 
®ut we wouldn't like to hear him 
sing.” 


Our Paris correspondent callously 
lays claim to the following—‘“If a 
horse gnaws its manger, what 
would Professor Cavenaugh?” 


The fabricator of the sublime 
aphorism about certain profs not 
saying enough to keep you awake, 
and saying it too loud to let you 
sleep, modestly desires to remain 
anonymous. 


And also the mother-in-law 
stories, not to mention the rest of 
the jokes in the show. Our ouiji 
board editor reported that, at a late 
hour last night, Methusael and 
Adam were fighting for the psychic 
wire to claim their share in the 
royalties. as joint authors. What- 
ever our rights, we shall maintain 
a dignified silence and join in no 
contreversary. 


Professor Adams, however, in- 
sists that it be known that he wrote 
the Bustee Song, and that he wrote 
nothing else. It is to be hoped that 
the various faculty members now 
gunning for him will therefore de- 
sist. 


The entire cast asks us to an- 
nounce that they are keeping those 
bouquets the ladies giv’em until the 
ladies give a show. Make it as 
long as you like, ladies, the cab- 
bages are getting better and better. 


“What a waste!” said a profes- 
sor’s wife as Fat Huntington re- 
ceived his bunch of turnips from 
the co-ed donor. 


Or maybe 
| waist !” 





it was, “What a 
E. 
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Ithaca and Geneva Join Hands To Further Research Work 


An affiliation has been effected |and at the same time there will be|]P. J. Parrott. entomologist; Fred 
between the College and the State|a better mutual understanding of|C. Stewart, botanist; and L. L, 
Experiment Station at Geneva.|the work in process at the two in-|VanSlyke, chemist and expert on 
Each institution will maintain its | stitutions. It will enable men at | fertilizers. 
present organization and functions, |the Experiment Station who have Those from the College who now 
but the new arrangement makes | heretofore been largely restricted to| become members of the station 
possible an exchange of work and | scientific investigations, to pass on| staff are: W. H. Chandler, pomo- 
workers. the results of their investigations |logy; R. A. Emerson, plant breed- 

Thru the affiliation, it will be pos- | by means of occasional lectures to|ing, G. W. Herrick, economic ento- 
sible for workers at the College to | the more advanced students. mologist; T. L. Lyon, soil techno- { 
have access to the materials and As a result of the affiliation, the |logy; Donald Reddick, plant patho- 
laboratories at the Geneva Station, | following members of the station logy ; and W. A. Stocking, dairy in- 
while investigators at the station | tare became members of the staff dustry. 


fhe facilities at tthace. “ERe yet |at the College: R. J. Anderson,| The affiliation is said to be an 
creased opportunity for conferences | Chemist ; R. 8S. Breed, bacteriologist ; | instance of direct gain to both in- 
thus afforded will remove the likeli- | U. P. Hendrick, hoticulturist ; W. H.| situations without cost or loss to 


hood of unnecessary overlapping | Jordon ’78, director of the station; | either. 











At least when you see it 


Seeing is Believing 


fitted so accurately that after a few hours you become unconscious of 


through a pair of our glasses 


their presence. Kryptoks, Shur-Ons—in fact everything that makes a 


complete line. “We grind our Wilson Optical Co. 


own lenses.” 208 E. State St. 























PUREBRED 
POLAND 
CHINA 
BARROW 













Specially engraved halftone plates that 
will print well on any letterhead stock 


ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
“In the Beautiful Fi inger Lakes Region” 
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WHITE STUDIOS 


breed. New York City 


sag as | Ithaca Branch, 306 E. State Street 











WHITE STUDIOS 


Stand for all that is Best in 
Photography, Service and 
Reasonable Rates . 
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“We Treat Your Linen White” 











GOODYEAR 





Tires and Tubes COLLECTIONS DAILY 
The Best SERVICE PROMPT 
Is Always MENDING FREE 
The Cheapest 


‘er 
4,¢ 


a J.B.Lang|| sTvpENT 
Vilea Engine and Garage 


Company LAVNDRY 
127-129 E.GreenSt. AGENCY 


413 COLLEGE AVENUE 
Bell 1167 Ithaca 884 
P. C. WANSER ’20 A. R. NOLIN ’2] 
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Keep a Stock 
of Remedies 


on hand for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
You often need medi- 
cine in a hurry at this 
time of year—such as 
—Cows Relief: Kow 
Kure, Garget Remedy, 
Bag Balm, Colic Rem- 
edy, Louse Killers, Hog 
Tonic and Worm Pow- 


der for Sheep. 














All the latest in Photos 
Let us show you our samples 









If you can’t come, write. We Kodaks and 
deliver the goods Supplies Van 
A. B. Brooks & Son Kodak furnishings. Photographer 








Ph ae Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank 
armacis Trade your old Kodak for a new one 


‘eaten dima iemiiaas 
A. ALEXANDER 
Tailor 


420 STEWART AVE. 





Sanitary 


Barber 
Shop 


SIX FIRST CLASS BARBERS 







CONTRACTS 


$3.00 FOR 9 SUITS 
Called for and delivered 
Guaranteed Work 













F. H. Eschenburg 


Under Ithaca 
anty Company 


Hotel 
———————_—____— 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 














Protected Against Burglary by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
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“Nine Tailors Make a Man” 


—not always, but one of our SPRING SUITS will 
make a man’s appearance all he could wish 
Come in and see these brands: 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
SOCIETY BRAND 
and 
MICHAELS-STERN CLOTHING 


STETSON and BOSTONIAN Ciothes 
SHOES will dress your feet properly 


We are the sole agents for the EAGLE SHIRT 
WE WANT YOUR TRADE. MONEY BACK IF YOU’RE NOT SATISFIED! 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


STRAND THEATRE 


COMING 


Tuesday, Wednesday, April 6-7 
LIEUT. O. L. LOCKLEAR 
in “The Great Air Robbery” 


Thurs., Fri,, Sat., April 8-9-10 
MABEL NORMAND 
in “Pinto” 
Added Thursday, Friday 


HAROLD LLOYD 
in “Captain Kidd’s Kid” 


Every 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


(9) 


ACTS OF BIG VAUDEVILLE 


At the Sign 
of the 


Green Lantern 


Regular lunch from 11:30 to 
2:00. 


We carry nothing but the best. 
A la carte at all hours. 


Try our steaks, chops, cutlets or 
chicken dinners. 


Rarebits, salads, and sandwiches 
a specialty. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Spring-Time Clothes and 
Haberdashery Now Ready 


The most remarkable exhibits of the fin- 
est ready - for - service garments we have 
ever shown await your viewing. 


In every item of haberdashery, we em- 
phasize the quality features and the 
value attraction. They're evident in 
everything we sell. 









150 EAST STATE ST. ITHACA, NY. 















NOT SATISFIED 
TILL YOU ARE 
—that’s the way we 
feel about it 


NORTON 
PRINTING 


COMPANY 
317 E. STATE STREET 









IT’S no stunt to sell a man a 
suit of clothes—or anything. 





The stunt is to bring him back again— 
and you can’t do it if you don’t give 
him satisfaction. 













We want to keep no man’s money if he 
isn’t getting all he expected{out%of his 
purchase ! 

We want everybody to know that we 
want to buy back, at full price, any- 
thing purchased here that did not turn 
out satisfactory. 


W. J. REED 


146 East State Street 
“The Store That Saves You Money” 













College, Fraternity 
and Commercial 
Printing 


= 
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» SPORTS .... AGRICULTURE 


The Best Equipment Pays 


Complete Lines of Equipment and Apparel for 


BASEBALL 
TENNIS 
TRACK 
GOLF 
LACROSSE 


or Any Other Spring or Summer Sport 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


AS FAR DOWNTOWN AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


. \ end > 2 i _ 4 ; 
About 400 years old lowers oe a e 


H. L. Watker orca Bre 
; ° ~ ETE 
University 
IF YOU have never told her that 

you love her send her flowers 

and she will guess the answer. She 


Stationery Store 
H. L. Walker, Prop. 
422 Eddy Street 
Student Supplies of all Kinds 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
Amateur Finishing 
Developing, Printing, Enlarging 

24-hour Service Work Guaranteed 


Tell Advertisers 


loves flowers and she likes you, and 

keeping you in mind while she is lov- 

ing the flowers, she is apt to—well, go 
ahead and try it. 


Send Flowers 


Flowers Telegraphed Everywhere 


The Bool Floral Co. 


215 E. State St. Flowerphones 120 
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THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


We Carry on Our Shelves 


Practical Agricultural Books 
On Farm, Garden, Orchard and Home 


as selected by the teaching staff 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 


(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


State and Tioga Streets 


Sheldon Court 


Ithaca, New York 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


Aa 


THE 
PRESS 
ITHACA, 


Prompt Service 
Fraternity and Commercial 


Work 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Sanitary 
Ice Cream 


is conceded by all to be the 
Purest and most Delicious. Our 
deliveries reach all parts of the 
City. 

“Buttermilk the Drink of the 
Hour” is one of our 
specialties 
We serve Pure Milk and Cream 


in any quantity 


Sanitary Ice Cream 


& Milk Co., Inc. 


Both Phones 912 
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